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For 10 employees or 10 thousand. . . 
for local firms or national. . . 




provides the most successful 
hospital-expense protection ever devised! 




Nonprofit . . . nationwide . . . the only organi- 
zation for pre/my men I of hospital ctirc upon- 
fiorctl by the American Hospital ts.wciation. 

SO MAW I- adinp roillpaiiir- fotlat prm idr lln-ir rmployrr. 
(.ill) faniou. lll.tr < («— prolrilion to pay lio*pilal ran- r\- 
pfMf '|'ln-% litiil iC lil- l»ttli BUMgmOM MM rmplnyrr nrrd-. 
t'.uts uilministratiie detail. BrraiMr- offal MtttJO* W«fc- 
in- rrlationdiip miMi luwpilal* ami Um VflMViOUl H owj ifl 
Awonalioii. Blur Crnu< bandlr* ra«-li liovpilalixaliou dirrrl. 
Kmplmrre arr rrlirtrtl of claim* filing, rollrrliom. ami nllirr 

-iicli lime oginwrfni adinini-iraii.r barucaa. 

Gires workers sound protection, Tlir aim of BkM 
GltMx i- 1» lu'l[> employer- ami llirir faiuilir- prl llir tHHSttw 
MM f lir> nwd. rallirr llian dollar IwlllllitllM Thai MHHHH 
«// |1k l>a»ir Imxpilal -rr\irr- anil many "r\lrai." arr protidrd 
tor. W bra entering Um boapiul for required car*, ilir individ- 
ual Kiinply ohnvto lii* Mini* CrDN card. 

Aoir per-employee cost. Hlur Crn« i* nonprofit, or- 
ganized E) lio-pila!-. bMhwHMrB M«l OtfcwW locally. All 



mniiry paid in. r>rrp| f„r „iiall OpcratttUj npiWJU. I. «•( 
.1 - t ■ > pay h.^pital hill.. 1750400400 lu.l year! GlMtl and 
benefit! arr adju.trd locally tO loral condition*. 
Flexible to meet management gmils. Bfc* Cro** H 

Um parfeel fcw i M li i fcM lor any tmpMHyn b"enetil program and 

ran be ra-ily integrated into any parlay arrangnnrm „„ a 

local »r nationwide baMa. The waiter ran retain Bhw Cron 

prolr. linn *licn he retire., or leave* |b* company. 

Cfi i/.f/,,// atay-ira nfcat Btoe Cm.. nan do far your 

firm, (auilarl .our fctal HI..,- CrON I'la.i. „ r rtril( - Wur ( w 
Lomm.«.« n . Dept. .\ ». |, | 25 . Wh M ic„i s ,„. , , ,„ 
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25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 



COMPLETE TELEPHONE SERVICE. Th»"'*rncral Mori-" diiplayi *omc of the manv kind* of rquipmcnt tn meet dim-rent trjrphone need*. The 
exhibit show* the advantage* of complric tdcpboM MTVke for home and liuiinrn. Another new feature U ihe <s//t/iy/*/ Outdoor booth. 



A Year of Progress 
and of New Things in Telephone Service 

Some Interesting highlights from the 1954 Annual Report of A. T. & T. 



To meet the incn.-n.Mng enmmunica- 
lions ru !.!•. oi the public, business and 

the nation, the Bdl System spent Si ,4 

billion for new and improved facilities 
in 1954, 

1.967,000 telephones were added, 
compared w ith 1.900,000 in 1955. Long 
Instance calling set new record*. 

A million more telephones were 
changed U dial. Eighty four per cent of 
all Bell telephones arc now dial-operated. 

Operators now dial mure than half of 
all l ong Distance calls straight throuyh 
to the distant numlxr. People in a num- 
ber of places can also dial many of their 
distant calls. 

The average time for completing Dot- 



al town calls dropped to 1.4 minutes, 
and 9? nut of even- 100 calls went 
through •faile the calling party slaved 
on the line. By these and other meas- 
ures service was the best on record. 

We started work on the first undeisea 
voice cahlc to Europe, equipped our main 
TV network routes to earn' color pro- 
grams and i nir (I a device to convert 
sunlight directly into elect rictiv. 

I he \\ est cm Electric Companv and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, our manu- 
facturing and research organizations, un- 
dertook major new del en v assignments 
at the Clovcmmtnt's request. 

The prospect ahead is for another 
busy year, and for even greater progress 




toward meeting and anticipating the 
wants of telephone users. 



We'll r*e glflil la »eri(f ion a copy of ihe 
Animal Kepwt . . . Americflii Telephone 
and Telegrojili Omvu/, 195 AYrwdwov. 
New York 7. N. V. EXcfcange 3^*800, 
I \ten\- 1. i 2151. 
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LtFIENCH, Manogir 
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George S. May business engineering solves prob- 
lems for plant and office... sine* 1925. th« Gtorgt s. 

May Company office has brought the) lotett money-making 
method, lo over 36,000 clienti in over 3.000 difftnani kindi 
of bvsinou. May engineer*, with ihoir froth point of vlow 
and thtir Iremendoui accumulation of background and ex- 
perience), can aiamine any kind of butinou in tho world 
and develop a froth approach lo increased not profit. 




MAY inventory control guides production 



Have our representative 
call on you without cost or obligation 



George S. May Company 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 



CHICAGO 6. IntineerinK MoBMl 
financial 6-J4CO 

SAH iRUKSCO J. 291 Geary Si. 
GArtield I f. .'4 4 



NtW rORK 11. m fait «nd Street 

Ollord 7 1900 
CANADA. 600 SI. Catherine St.. Montreal 

U»f»erWt,*915Z 



The mom product of thii ipecoliied larm im- 
plement dealer it a hydraulic trotter leader 
with five attachment*. The Mop Company wot 
called in la iel up an aciounting lyilem. an 
entirely new office routine, inventory contrail 
and ptaductien contrail. The aggraitiva young 
management of thii company, headed up by 
32-year eld I. C French, reduced employee! 
from 24 le 17 and increased the islet force to 
9 laletmen at a retuh at May engineering. 
Sale* territorial were e» Banded and butineti 
eperaliont were ceniiderably Incieoied in new 
and eld temleriei. 



Caswell Manufacturing Company, - 




unit (i.ittai 

-K D-LIII 
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TIMI *HOB SAVINS f aft H •a.CHINCOV 

TKACTOe AT"CMMtMTB .-.n ACCCSfOeilt 

CrtCeOKM.IoWA 

Aufuet rr. ibm 

George S. Hay Coepsny 
Entinet ring Bulldln( 
SOS >eet eacker Drue 
Chicaio. Ill too le 

CeoileMo: 

Tbie eeapaoy, antcn na founded la 1001. holde the original dentin re ten la 
ee ■ hydraulic ireetor loader Since IBM. ee have aode end aold thuueanda 
of these aulU-duty lira laplae-nle. together eith their aeny attacMeols. 

tfeeo ae ooapleted the building or our nee plant laal Roveabur. ee denned It 
■ee I lee to call in ontolrfe help on Mir eethote end procedure*. Gr.a of jour 
repreeentettree happened to cell en ee. eo ee save hie Ui order for a ear***, 
tkea year engineers ooapleted tbe aurvey. ee gave thea the go-a&eed for the 

fellovlflg prejeela. 

1 A eitplified aceaticticc procedure. to|ether with a refmeoeol 
of office eettiode. 

3. AD inventory control that eoold keep oar anny parte aad neb— 
anvebliee frtns letting out 0 r band. 

3. A pmductian control tan eauld eieplify ecneduling through 
ear relatively mil and ooapact ehep 

I believe that ae era nee operating at vers cloee tn ae r ie — efficiency. Oa 
1*53 eelee or i: : . - M h iQ , nl , pro fu of I1B.JM. or 9 3j. for the Tirol 
■M eonthe or 1934. wr eale* eera Wo? .619 •» ■■'«» tad a nel profit er 
138.950. or IT « In ether aarna. it !•«• ae though oar silee and net profit 
>1U ijfcli AiSSl doBb '.Q. 

■hat pert of Uiit very nngbt pietura 10 due to George S. Hay taumeoe eegtoeur- 
»l *arh» 1 food ehare. You brought «■ »pa«ltic aethoda and loola to reduce line 



leg eorhr 1 food ehare. You brought «. .,....»« oeinooa and iooib «■ ™-ut« u M 
ead incmaae oeiiat Too oade ua eelreeely ceoeclooa of ul profit ee a prlaclpel 

■ any vlth eld-faahioned 



a oalpul Too nade ue e.n-™>» --^mi. 
Dbjecttva. Tea helped ee etreeallne our thmkitf end do 
and Duteoded nya of dolo| thinea. 

A eaall aanvfarturini :n»[ary caa learo a let froe you 
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G. E. HAS THE ANSWER TO AIR CONDITIONING PROBLEMS IN ANY OFFICE, STORE OR FACTORY 




18 G-E Packard Air Conditioners, ranging in sire from 5 to 15 tons, keep workers comfortably cool in this busy factory. 

G-E Packaged Units help shirt factory 
solve unique air conditioning problem 



At the L & II Shirt Company. 
Cochran. Ga., congestion of work 
areas and the heat produced by 
steam equipment made air condi- 
tioning a tup-priority need. But 
when engineers surveyed the situ- 
ation, they came across a problem 
unique to the textile industry: lint- 
It clog* air conditioners' filters in 
a day's time. The solution proposed 
was simple and effective-place 
sheet metal frames holding filters 
In /ronf of the G-E Packaged Air 
Conditioners. The filters can then 
be easily vacuum-cleaned. 

IT PAYS TO HAVE "PLANNED" 
AIR CONDITIONING! No two busi- 
nesses are alike! That's why it's so 
important that air conditioning be 
"tailored" to your specific plant or 
office conditions. Trained experts 



will make a careful climate survey 
of your own building, and recom- 
mend an installation that will not 
only give you low-cnst, dependable 
air conditioning now, but can be 
readily added to when future ex- 
pansions are planned. 

NOW'S THE TIME to air condition! 
Your G-E dealer can give you G-E 
air conditioning at very favorable 
prices, and you can have up to 36 
months to complete payments. 
Summer heat and humidity are 
only a few short weeks away-be 
ready for them with new G-E con- 
ditioners. Get full information to- 
day-call the G-E dealer listed in 
your classified phone book, or write 
General Electric Company, Com- 
mercial & Industrial AirCondition- 
ing Department, Bloomfield, N. J. 



Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 

Progress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 



IT TAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONING 



i 



n Ptop« MUMlM by G-E trained contractors. litre 

Mr. Ben Schwebel i right i of L k H Shirt Com- 
pany diwuiw in»UlUtl»ii with Mr. Harry Torch 
of Aaron Torch k Sons, dealer* for Thompson 
Co_ G.E.'* Georgia distributor. 




H Tin bait In packaged air candlttontfi. G-E d«- 

■iirned and hullt . Eaaily directed air-flow for 
no-waile, no-draft circulation ■ Muiriry Weather 
Control • Attractive, decorator-* ly led cabineta • 
Naw *inirle-unit refriireratlnr"y» teltl WBrr »">ted 
for five yean. 3 to 16 ton capacities 



YOU 




CAN CUT FIGUREWORK COSTS 




Whether your figurcwork is 
heavy or light . . . complex or 
simple . . . there's a MARCHANT calculator 
exactly Milled lo your needs lhai will do your 
figuring in a fraction of the time you're now spending. 

• A MARCHANT » so easy lo use thai anyone in 
your office can run it swiftly and efficiently. 

• Now. through our "pajMH-fc-MVCt" plan, you can own a 
MARCHANT for less than the regular n-niat rale. 

• Call the local MARCHANT MAN A tcM run in your own 
office will show that a MARCHANT calculator saves so much time 
you can't afford to do without one. 

EASY TO USE • EASY TO OWN • EASY ON YOUR TIME 



Any way you jigure... 

mfiRCrltfNT 



AMERICA'S FIRST 




Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 
figurework GOStJ ond lighten your figuring burden. 
Moil Iftii coupon with your buiinen letterhead for tree . , . 



Dmcripli.* ! i.'uti.p. an Manhunt Col(u<o1on . 



□ 
□ 



MABCHANI CALCUIATORS, INC.. OAKLAND I, CAllfOINIA 

C 4 



WHERE IS THE WORLD'S BUSIEST TWO-WAY STREET? 



WhC> people i.dk ibdUl this street, they 
la 1 1 .iImiui "reciprocal trade" in llic 
tMM breath. 

'I hi* street runs right through your 
home town, keeps .■■in.', clear around 
the world. You ride if every day. 

Every tinie sou look at your watch, 
you i into sour car. you list- iln- phone 
or •>!>• >| hi- or pav a Itill, sou travel 
the world's busiest two-way street. 

If siiu hast a doubt, consider this: 
Thf I ii,!"! States den-* a big business 
wilh iu friendly neighbor* cvenwherc 
in the world. A business that runs into 
liillions every year. 

In return, the Uniird Stairs him the 
things it* Ineiully neighbors make. 

A L 1 . ■ - "I example ol this two-way street 
trade ha* been America?* trade with the 
watchmakers nl Switzerland. 

In the past nine vears. America pur- 
chased about S| .tHHt.iHKl.lHKl worth ol 
goods fruiii Switzerland— gaining a prof- 
itable trade btbme of S30».fNM.IMM) lor 
its businessmen, tanners and worker.*. 



Almost »()' , "I America's pun liases w.i* 
in our walehes and u.iti li mOVeOH U Itt. 

In return, the Swi»* bought more than 
Sl.jtHMKKI.lXHI WOtlh ol American made 
product* in ihc same period, hwl r«i/i 
for too. And were it not lot Un- 

purchased \ merit .1 made in Switzerland, 
the Swiv* people couldn't have bought 
many ol the thing* vou make. Electri- 
cal appliance*, movies, airplanes. Fun. 
lueK. lubricants. Machinery, medicine*, 
chemical*. Name it. and the Swiss proba- 
bly bought it from the U.S.A. 

r-or tood and (arm products alone. 
Switzerland spends a Unit VWMMMMMKI a 
year iu America. 

Si no matter how you earn your liv- 
inn-oJlnc work, (arm work, teat h, own 
a business, nr take care ol your home 
and family — you travel the iwoway 
street ol international trade. 

Rtieuilv, [Ids. street has been nnr- 
rowed, instead ol widened, larifl has 
gone up AW;, «m jeweled lever Swiss 
wauhes and movements, and other 



serious restriction* on trade with the 
waiilimakersol Switzerland are pending. 

This mean* fewer wauhes will be sold 
in the I '.S.A.. lewer Anient an e\|*irn 
to Switzerland. 

Hut it's not too late to mend the |>ot- 
holes that are slowing down commerce 
on this cconomii highway. It'* (fat too 
late to resurljce the mad thai bus helped 
keep prosperity high in boib countries, 

Goocb and good will between liieiidly 
nation* cannot go very far on a one- 
way strecl. 

The past ha* shown it takes two-way 
trade to insure the serurltv ol our pro- 
pie, ihe expansion ol our etoiloiiliea. 



Published by 

THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 

during the 101th aiinivrrvirv ol 

The Treaty of Krirutlshipand Commerce 

pledged between the people nl 
America and the people ol Swit/n| ;U)( ] 



Washington letter 



MANAGEMENT'S 



►HIGHER INCOMES spur demand for bet- 
ter housing. 

The figures: About 1,000,000 families 
move into $4,000 and over salary 
bracket each year. 

They're potential customers for homes 
costing 510,000 and up — the vast bulk 
of the market. 

That's strong support for home-build- 
ing boom despite falling-off in new 
family formation. 

New families which will be formed in 
'55: 600,000. 

Housing starts (on annual rate basis) 
run at 1,200,000. 

So — new families are potential buy- 
ers of only half new homes. 

Others : 

Higher income families; growing fami- 
lies with more space needs; families 
who want to move out of apartments. 

Added up. It means there are still 
more potential buyers than there are 
houses. 

►MORE POPULATION doesn't mean more 
prosperity — automatically. 

Population experts forecast a U.S. 
population of 200,000,000 by the year 
1975. 

Some economists are cheered by fig- 
ure, see more mouths to feed, more 
houses to be built, more backs to be 
clothed, more cars to be sold. 

But population growth hasn't brought 
prosperity to India, China, part3 of 
Africa. 

What's the answer? 

Increasing productivity — not more 
people — feeds, clothes, shelters and 
expands economy. 

► NEW KING-SIZE public works program is 
in the making. 

That's in addition to highways, 
public housing, schools, already recom- 
mended — although these would be stepped 
up, too. 

What's added? 

Water resource development, more aid 
to mining, agriculture, industry; dam 
building and reclamation, shipbuilding, 
nuclear power stations, hospitals, 
others. 

Plans come from Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 



►MINIMUM WAGE HIKE could cost employ- 
ers nearly 52,000,000,000. 

That's if 51.25 per hour minimum wins 
out in Congress over Administration's 
90-cent recommendation. 

Labor Department says 1.300,000 work- 
ers earn less than 90 cents an hour. 

Average increase for these workers 
under Administration plan: Nine cents 
an hour, about 5180 a year. 

Cost to employers under this plan: 
5234,000,000. 

But: 3,000.000 workers earn less than 
51.25. Average increase with 51.25 
minimum: About 30 cents. 

Total coat under this plan: 51.800.- 
000 , 000 . 

► HERE'S HOW chemical industry helps 
cut medical costs: 

In '35-'39 period, U.S. spent 21 cents 
of each medical dollar for drugs. 
Amount today: Less than 17 cents. 
Reason: 

Chemical firms improve methods, chop 
production costs, pass on savings to 
user. 

Note: Chemical industry includes 
9,000 firms, mostly small. 

Sales of largest — du Pont — make 
up only 8.5 per cent of industry total. 

►OUR MARITIME POLICY: Build-up for 
a let-down. 
How? 

During postwar years Uncle Sam rebuilt 
Japanese, West German shipyards at cost 
to U.S. taxpayers of $2,500,000,000. 

Their yards do booming business today. 

Our yards? 

We have 14 commercial sea-going 
vessels on order, all-time low, 

► CONGRESS WILL write stand-by controls 
into extension of Defense Production 
Act. 

What form they'll take will be hashed 
over after Easter recess (April 4-13). 

Sources close to Joint Committee on 
Defense Production say controls will be 
"all out." 

Thoy'll include prices, wages, rents, 
credit. 

Act expires June 30 and Administration 
wants to keep it, with or without built- 
in controls. 
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► U.S. MAY SEEK to regulate nation's 
water supplies. 

That's forecast of high Interior De- 
partment official — but it's hedged 
with "lfs." 

If conservation fails to keep pace 
with population and industrial growth. 

If states don't set up their own regu- 
lations, including adoption of anti- 
pollution laws. 

If droughts Increase in severity and 
dust bowls grow. 

Note: California weighs law to set up 
water control districts, with tax- 
levying power. 

► STEEL FIRMS raise sights on expansion 
outlays for '55. 

Figure for new plant, equipment now 
stands at $700,000,000, up 510.000.000 
from first quarter estimates. 

Total expansion, modernisation costs 
for steel industry since War II: More 
than 57.000,000.000. 

Here's what investment means in terms 
of Jobs: About 28.000 workers added to 
payrolls this year. 

They'll earn about 3115.000.000, will 
have S90.000.000 in new spending power 
after taxes. 

Boost to economy since '46: $1,120,- 
000,000 in new income, $900,000,000 in 
new spending power. 

► THERE ARE more Jobs open in U.S. than 
there are unemployed. 

That's flat claim of economists who 
point to: 

High turnover rates (as many as 200,- 
000 a year in Washington's federal of- 
fices), plus thousands of help wanted 
columns in newspapers and magazines. 

In addition, they say there's chronic 
shortage of secretaries, domestic help, 
skilled labor in many lines, including 
engineers. 

The problem: bringing the man and the 
job together. 

The complaint: Government agencies 
are too wrapped up in unemployment 
data, spend little time compiling job 
openings on nationwide basis. 

►U.S. ECONOMY is $1,000,000,000 a day 
business. 

Thai's what we — people, business. 



government — spend each day to operate. 

Total adds up to gross national prod- 
uct, expected to reach $365,000,000,000 
in '55. 

Breakdown: 

People spend 5645.000,000 daily for 
goods and services. 

Construction — highways, homes, fac- 
tories — averages $110,000,000 a day. 

Federal government spends 3160,000,000 
a day, about 60 per cent of it for 
defense. 

State, local governments spend about 
375.000,000 a day. 

Business spends $10,000,000 a day for 
new equipment, inventory build-up. 

Note: Consumers spend their $645,- 
000,000 out of personal income of 
5800,000,000 a day. 

Personal taxes take $90,000,000; and 
$60,000,000 goes into savings. 

► BATTLE BREWS in Congress over Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Act, passed in 1931, requires con- 
tractors on government construction to 
pay workers "prevailing area wages.* 

Why the battle? 

AFL building trade unions say law's 
not being enforced. They want It broad- 
ened, strengthened . 

Builders, on other hand, say 
government picks wage rates in nearest 
big city, calls them "prevailing" on 
jobs many miles away. 

They claim high city wages shouldn't 
prevail on such construction. 

Law, under new proposal, would apply 
to homes built with FHA loans, as well 
as to direct government construction. 

► RISE IN property tax assessments 
tapers off. 

That shows up in survey by National 
Association of Assessing Officers. 

Compare your own records over past 
four years, see If your local assessor's 
in step with pattern. 

Here are the figures from 41 cities, 
26 counties with more than 100,000 
population : 

Assessment rise, '55 over '54: $2,- 
000,000. or 3.5 per cent: '54 over *53: 
7.4 per cent; *53 over '52: 4.6 per 
cent; '52 over '51: 4.1 per cent. 

Comparing your property taxes with 
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MANAGEMENT'S 



Washington letter 



those increases may poinl way to shave 
your real estate tax bill. 

►TAX-FREE BONDS are $40, 000, 000, 000 
source of state, local financing. 

That's amount now outstanding, 
nationwide. Biggest share — 44 per 
cent—is owned by individuals. 

Bonds help pay for local roads, 
schools, sewer and water works, other 
improvements . 

Federal Reserve survey shows growing 
list of local governments, faced with 
rising costs, look to tax exempt bond 
issues as way around wage tax or prop- 
erty tax boost. 

Dollar volume issued in '54: More 
than 56,000.000,000. This was an 
all-time high. 

► DON'T LOSE a profitable sale Just to 
sell a bargain item. 

There's growing trend, retailers say, 
to offer $1.00 item, claim 33.00 value 
for it. 

But then, they ask, how can store- 
owner claim his regular $2.00 item in 
same line is better merchandise? 

What one retailer says: 

■The store-owner either has to admit 
his claim oT greater value is false — 
or else lose the greater profit from a 
$2.00 sals. 

"Either way, that's not good busi- 
ness," says John Lebor, Federated De- 
partment Stores vice president. 

► ATOMIC POWER sidelight: 
Questioner at Washington conference 

asked Dr. George Manov of Atomic Energy 
Commission : 

■How long can the atom-powered subma- 
rine 'Nautilus' remain submerged?" 

Dr. Manov: 

•That's classified information — but 
1 con say about the only time the 
'Nautilus* would have to surface would 
be for the crew to re-enlist." 

► HIRING WRONG salesman can prove 
costly. 

Survey of 140 large, smail firms comes 
up with average loss figure of $6,600 
per salesman who doesn't make good. 

That doesn't count value of good will 
that the poor salesman may lose. 



Loss range: $20,000 and up for large 
firm; $2,000 and up for small. 

How do most firms pick their salesmen? 

Tests, other devices are common — 
but old-style interview, recommendation 
from former boss still top list. 

► TAXES TAKE more than 30 per cent of 
national income. 

That's about 5 per cent above "criti- 
cal limit" suggested by leading econo- 
mists. 

In dollars: We pay $91,000,000,000 in 
taxes — federal, state and local — 
out of total national Income of $300,- 
000.000.000. 

Taxes include excises, sales, in- 
come, corporate, all others. 

Tax figure breaks down to $552 for 
e&ch of 164.000,000 U.S. citizens. 

Note: Federal government share of 
over-all tax take is up rrom 34 to 75 
per cent since 1929. 

► BRIEFS: Army draft call for this 
month — first set at 8,000 — may be 
increased; figure is lowest since start 
of Korea war. . . . Keep your eye open 
for rapid development of atomic locomo- 
tive; there's experimental reactor in 
one shop now. . . . Defense officials 
don't worry too much about possible 
enemy jamming of electronic equipment; 
they say essential devices can be 
shielded easily. ... 30 per cent of 
new homes built this year will be of 
brick — a 16 per cent jump in 10 
years. . . . U.S. exports will account 
for 5.5 per cent of national product 
this year — compared with 3.3 per cent 
for booming construction industry. . . . 
Dairymen seek extension of Daylight 
Saving Time; they claim more daylight 
hours mean more ice cream and milk con- 
sumption. New York City has already 
extended DST to Oct. 30. . . . Bank 
modernization's boost to business is 
reflected in deposit increases of from 
8 to 15 per cent, survey of 50 banks 
before and after changes shows. . . . 
Not all waste paper's wasted: National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers 
expects to collect more than 9,000,000 
tons this year for re-processing and 
re-use; biggest single source of paper: 
office buildings. 
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WORKING 
MINUTES 



hour! 




Don't walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 

No need lr> waste lime shuffling between 
oflicesforinformatuin and instructions. 
Ju«l push ■ billion and talk'. Walking 
lime brcnme* uorking lime. Telephone 
lines are kept open foroui*idecall*;rov- 
ing employees are located immntiitleiyl 
Production i« increased, co»t* are cnL 
Installation* in every type of husiness 
anil nrgani ration pnre lhat Execulone 
pays for itself many times over. 

fxecufone 



INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 



r.\E«;irmNK. DK. D-p*. «.j 
IIS LM.tuilon Ave., New York 17. N.Y. 

ft ilhout obligation, •mil booklet de- 
•i-ribing htm Etrculnor hrlp* cut cost*. 
I Jin |Mtli>-ulurtv inicreMrd in: 




I " 



I 



I liter -office rommiinirAlmn 
liura I'luiil i-oinniiinirulioii 
(7 Switchboard rclirl 
Q Loralin|i jirrwiinirl 



Njiiir. 



I 

| Firm 

I A.lHrr- 



-Tiile. 



Letters to the editor 



In ( jindi/'i — f (I Harttrti lie., Toronto 



The figures mofched 

Your article about the "President's 
Highway Plan" by Henry K. Evans 
contains a complete explanation of this 
most important proposal and in a con- 
cise and understandable form. 

We are wondering however, how the 
federal government would be putting 
up roughly one third of the total con- 
struction program as stated if federal 
aid under highways would total only 
$6,230, 000.000 whereas the total ex- 
penditure for that item is $44,900,- 
000.000. 

Wilbur J. BaMOON 
Davenport, Iowa 
Note: Our language "roughly one 
third" applied lo proponed federal 
shore of jtJ *Sti, 000 ft00 in a total con- 
wtrnctiitn program of $lV0,tHI0, 000, tltlO, 
not to portion of program Header Bar- 
loon mentions. 

Permission granted 

Phil Gustafson's article In the Feb- 
ruary Nation's Business tells the Air 
Proving Ground Command story in 
graphic and realistic terms. We feel 
our own people would have a better 
understanding of this command if 
they had an opportunity to read Mr. 
Gustaf son's article. It would be great- 
ly appreciated if you would grant us 
permission lo reproduce the article lo- 
cally to use: 1, Within the command, 
and 2, Release to local news media. 
Lt. Col. DkWitt fi. Skam.es. USAF, 
Chief, Office of Information Services, 
Headquarter* Air I'roving Ground 
Command, Bglm A ir Force Base, Fin. 

Cold story causes heat 

When I came to the column "By My 
Way" by DufTus, my blood boiled. He 
states that the lowest recorded tem- 
perature he can find on the U. S, main- 
land la 45 below xero at Bismarck. 
N D. If Mr. Duffua had picked up his 
telephone and called the U. S. Weather 
Bureau he would have found out that 
Mcintosh, S. D.. recorded a 58 below; 
Rogers Pass, Mont., 70 below; River- 
side, Wyo., GO below; International 
Falls, Minn.. 59 below. 

I want to extend an invitation to Mr. 
DulTus to come out to North Dakota 
and 1 am sure we can prove to him that 
Bismarck, N. D. is "Where the Sun- 
shine Spends the Winter." 

A. J. SHRlNEK, .If a tinner 
llirmarck Chamber of Commerce 

Workingman's view 

As a workingman you hove con- 
vinced me that the so colled right to 
work laws you defend on the last page 
of the February issue of Nation's 
Business are bad for our working peo- 
ple and therefore our country as well. 
For your information, our union 



leaders do not refer to union member* 
as cheap free loader*, but use thif 
term to describe the greedy nonunion 
individual who hopes to cash in on 
union benefits without paying dues. 

Frank Kindel 
Laneanter, S. Y. 

Fair trade and the Golden Rule 

I would like to paint out that there 
are two main argumenLs for the lower- 
ing, and eventual removal of tariffs. 
The firBt one is that of good will. Good 
will is essentially doing to others as 
you would hove them do to you. essen- 
tially it U applying the principle of 
equality to all people. If other people 
see that you are fair, they will become 
your friends; if they see that you are 
unfair, selfish, and stubborn to the 
point where they will not change your 
views they will become your enemies, 
and they will turn that enmity into 
further war. 

The other factor has to do with logic. 
If you are going lo put high restrictive 
walls around the United States, why 
then not add them between each state, 
and why not a wall around Ouray, Colo. 
In other words, there is no right place 
to begin and no right place to end with 
the theory of economic artificial re- 
strictions. 

Hal Hall 
O'trag, Colo. 

More details suggested 

As one who worked on the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, 1 read the 
Canal article in the February issue of 
Nation's Business with interest, 

Though the article does contain some 
excellent points that should increase 
understanding of the principal issues, 
it also includes some obvious uncvalu- 
ated information that may mislead the 
business interests of the United States. 

1 note particularly its fnilure to din- 
cuss the audit reports of the General 
Accounting Office on the Panama Canal 
Company which are very illuminating. 
There are also available independent 
source materials on such matters as the 
Third Lock Project on which some $76,- 
000,000 was spent. 

William E. Russell 
.Veie York, S. Y . 

Objective and factual 

Particularly at this moment when 
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raruiuiany m liiis iiiuijicmi. mini 
the Canal Zone is entering a new era 
in its engrossing history, it is gratify- 
ing to those of us devoted to the opera- 
tion of the United State* government's 
enterprise to see yonr presentation of 
the Panama Canal story as carried in 
the February issue. 

J. S. Skybolo 
Governor of the Canal Xone 
President, I'anama Canal Co. 
tlnlboa Height*, Canal Zone 
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Cobolt doesn't live so long 

The article: "They Build Auim'i 
Road to Peace" by Philip Gustafson, 
in the March issue of "Nation's Busi- 
ness." is very interest inn- However, 
there in an error on page «8 concern- 
ing the half life of Cobalt fiO. The 
value for the half life of Cobalt HO is 
given as 5.3 years in scientific litera- 
ture, ami not '.JO years as stated by Mr. 

Gotta&on. 

h. H. Una 

t »)>■•>, AmImM 

Nat*: Mr. Lvric 19 right. 

Slill good five years later 

I am wondering if it i* "till possible 
to obtain a copy of the article "Small 
Business Can Pay Pensions" by Law- 
rence Gallon which appeared in your 
September, IVi'J, issue. 

H. B. Bladom 
Morrintiiu'H, a, J- 

Birth of o business 

1 read with considerable interest 
your article entitled "Potato Chip*." 
The reason I was greatly interested in 
this was because in my home town, 
Berwick, Pennsylvania, we have seen 
a potato chip business grow from 
Muting to the largest in the world. 
Back of it is quite a human interest 
story and I thought maybe you might 
sometime like to print iU It would be 
an inspiration to all businessmen. 

All my life I have known the founder 
and owner, Mr. Earl Wise. He came 
from a rather poor, so far as this 
world's goods is concerned, family, 
but with much character back of him. 
He had a little grocery store us we 
say. on the side, while holding down 
u modest clerical job. Finding himself 
with a surplus of potatoes in his little 
store, he asked his mother how to 
make potato chips. This was the be- 
ginning of a business that today is 
tremendous. 

Roy H. Stetliji 
Harriiburn. i'a. 

Bonds like corn 

I wish that you would cooperate 
with me on educating our citizenship 
on the subject of U. 5. bonds. In fact, 
on the whule financial practices of the 
U. S. Treasury. I hove long been op- 
posed to the large and wholly unneces- 
sary public debt. There is no en-use 
for it. 

Printing bonds and then selling 
them in exchange for currency printed 
on the same presses as the bonds were 
is like a farmer who plants corn and 
then exchanges it for wheat that ho 
eould have raised on the same land 
that pioduced the corn. 

Charles C. King 
Scuttle, Wash. 

Challenge to lawmakers 

It is our thinking that there is both 
good and bad in existing fair trade 
laws, and we ought to be able to enact 
legislation which would bring about 
fair competition and eliminate cut- 
throat practices. 

Louis H. Brai-n 
Went llriilgrwattr, I'a. 





WAIII CONSIIVAIION IAVIS 11*0 Pit MONTH l<» r-lif»ritia mrrwfl r>l"il. 
With xrursto motoring lhi» I* n|«rtnl lu reach SI.IUU per month 

Badger Meters help water departments 
prosper.. .even cut costs for industry 

Communities delivering metered 
water are in the Ix-st uoajtton to 
serve taxpayers— and maintain self- 
supporting water departments. A 
typical Midwest city now reports a 
profit every year since they in- 
stalled Badger Meters, instead of 
an annual deficit of $3,000. 

Badger Meters on the job promote 
mure equitable rate* lor industrial, 
commercial and residential users. 
It's the natural result of precise 
measuring of water distribution. 

And all the while. Badger Meters 
are helping conserve water, so vital 
to community exiwnsion. One man- 
ufacturer in the port-hod Southwest 
reports saving 4 million gullons 
monthlv. Certainly a real economy 
story! 

No wonder Badger Meters 
ore earning high praise wherever 
installed. Write for complete 
information- 

Water Meters 

•AOGII Mill! M»C. CO. „ v . 

MHWAUKH 41. WltCONltN <f— «\ 

Mmsunii Ikr ititrr ■! Mr it mid lir til Iff 

sly 



160 tUHlfNG DUNS* . . ONlV 
A flNMT. rA-ry day la t»i««in 
lUy at Ihr (tonkin* luunlun <>nr 
id I hp Iwnl adv*rll»am»nti tor 

..Inworiu offiramry! 
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BY MY WAY 



So this big customer barges in, peers 
around and says: "Look. I want tome 
facts!" "Su-surc." wc gulp. "Wh-whU's 
troubling you?" 

He beams, real big. "Nothing! That's 
just it. You guys have a/nun had mighty 
few missing or damaged shipments. But 
now you're outdoing yourselves! What's 
happened?" 

7ft/(has;Throughaninlcn*ificdclaiiTi- 
prevention campaign, we've brought our 
customers a new standard of safe, sure 
service, with OS&D's at an all-time low 
in relation to revenue. The ratio of claim 
payments has dropped over 00% «nce 
1951! Here are the fuel*: Iatss and dam- 
■Ite ratios in 1951 -ere 1 .88-. ...in 1952 
-1.29%. .. in 1953-1. UK. ..in 1954- 
0.75%, considerably less than the na- 
tional average. 

One thing more : when a loss dots oc- 
cur. Mason and Dtion is right on the job 
with immediate claims-settlement service, 
with 75°; of all claims Tully paid in lew 
than 30 days! 

Today, when you specify Mason 
and Dixon you know you're assured of 
speedy, efficient, sure motm l 
delivery of your ship- 
menl ... the finest "™ 
service on the - i -- { \^ 

highways today. 





Not too ^oot£, not Too 

AS I FOLLOW the goings-on in 
this, our national capital, sometimes 
on the spot and more often from ji 
distance, one thought encourages 
me: No politician, of either party, is 
quite H had and mistaken as his op- 
ponents say he is, und none is quite 
as good os his friends claim he is. 
This world is administered, in demo- 
cratic countries, by persons a little 
smarter than the general run but not 
much better or much worse. And, in 
spite of everything, the democratic 
(small 'd' democratic) system works 
pretty well. 



MORE AND MORE I believe that 
age is not indicated by when we were 
born but by how we feel, look and 
net. The drugstore clerk who waits 
on me when I am in the Big City re- 
marked the other day that he ought 
by this time to know how to put up a 
prescription. I said that at 66 or so 
he surely ought to. He snorted ge- 
nially and pointed to a framed di- 
ploma on the wall behind him. The 
date was 1898 — year of the Maine 
sinking, the Battle of Santiago, 
Dewey's victory at Manila Bay. As 
near as I could figure, my pharma- 
ceutical friend must have been about 
eight years old when he passed his 
examinations for the post he now 
holds. But, after 57 years experi- 
ence, he still does a good job the 
stuff he gave me cured mc of what 
oiled me. Some day. a decade or two 
from now. I am going to come to 
him to be cured of old age. I figure 
he will still 1* there. 

A lUtoi*, JAOpa in, 

A BITTERN surprised bird experts 
by appearing on East Eighty-first 
Street, Manhattan, on a cold day of 
what I hope can now be called last 
winter. Bitterns should not be in 
such places at such a time. The only 
one I ever saw was sitting on a log 
— and trying to look like a part of 



the log— on the edge of a muddy 
river in Maine many years ago. It 
said nothing- it just looked thought- 
ful. This one, it seems, made noises, 
variously interpreted as follows 
"Chunk-a-lunk/' "Oong-kn-choonk" 
and "Plum-pudd'n." Obviously it 
wished to be interviewed. Unhap- 
pily, no reporter turned up who 
■poke what I may call the bitterncse 
language, and now we shall never 
know whether that bird was a Re- 
publican, a Democrat or- more like- 
ly, but not certainly— a mugwump. 

NOT even the airplane can beat the 
oldest transcontinental railroad in 
this hemisphere. The Panama Rail- 
road, crossing the Isthmus at its 
narrowest point, takes passengers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in 
an hour and thirty-five minutes. 
This year it celebrated its one hun- 




dredth onniversary. I hope that 
there is no substance in the sinister 
rumors that it is about to be aban- 
doned and replaced by bus service. 
But one can't tell — progress is prog- 
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PERSONS who wish to change 
things are always in conflict with 
those who are not sure that every 
change is for the best I notice this 
in recent news from Britain. The 
British— or rather the English- 
called attention around the turn of 
the year to the fact that it was 
illegal for the Scots who live on the 
island of Lewis to kill and eat the 
sea bird known in London as a 
gannet and in Stornaway as the 
guga. This bird is not good to eat. 
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News from Ronson . 



announcing 
the most _ 



exciting 
business 
gifts 



m 



years 




NEW WINDLITE BY RONSON just oul and already America'* mo,i talked about ».ii,dproof lighter. New owners proudly 
show off the Wimllile-and with it, your company '* name, Irademark. or brief advertising message. Retail value ... S3.95 



First time ever... complete Ronson line of 
prestige business gifts... widest price range 

Y.iTII put y<-ur company'* name in the heal light, when you put it on a Ronnon 
lighter. Many limes a week ... thousands of limes a year. ..your name, trademark or 
slogan will he displayed. And every lime, Ronson quality and prestige will proclaim 
your good taste ami your insistent on the hesuV. niher lighter.. .no other name 
in gills... ha- won such puhlic recognition and regard. 

Special! Limited quantity »/ Vic Ronton Electric Shavers iimv 
availahle! The ideal business gift', 

\ow Tor the first time you ran chouse appropriate bu*.in™ gifts, service 
awards, safely awards, premiums, from a wide range of Itonsnu* wilh 
rrlail values from S.W> (o $2(M). 

Orlainl) you'll waul to see the Rmisoii line. ..hear about the 
liberal priiv structure ... learn about the fineM enpiuving and 
decorations. Mail coupon and we'll be hupp* to give you the facts. 




world's greatest lighter 



ONSON 



world's greatest business gift 



NB-l 



Han«m Gtrp-irilnm 
Industrial l)lti*ion 
31 KulffiD St., Newark 2. New Jersey 

/ would like complete information on Ronton 
lighters for ouune&s tin- 



narnr 



cily * Male 




in showrooms 




or in workshops 
KENFLEX floors cut maintenance costs 

You II get htiili— good looks mul the ability lo tale heav\ duly service— when 
you specifv Ken Flex vinvl WrttftW floor rile. Even more important, vou II get 
low cost maintenance- That's because KenFlex's smooth, non porous surface 
literally 'sheds" dirt; grit, grease and grime are easily noppBd away without 
hard scruhbing. Spilled oil, fats, most chcmieals and focxlstuffs can't penetrate 
or stain it. No waxing is needed except for added lustre. 

Although Ken Flex is specially formulated to stand up under severe industrial 
conditions, it actually costs less than many floors that quickly become scratched 
ami marred. For full details on KcnFlcx and other Kentile, Inc. Flours see your 
Kentile Flooring Contractor listed under Ftoons in your Classified Phone Book. 



kenFlex 

VINVL ASBESTOS TILE 



Made hy A merica's 
largest manufacturer 

of rexilient floor tiles 



1 > a. ac> 



KENTILE • KENCORK • KEN RUBBER • KENFLEX • KENFLOR 



but the Scots think he is. If they 
can't cat him they lose a cherished 
link with the prist On the other 
h/ind. o so-called Court of Chivalry 
held a session and decreed that, ac- 
cording to a law passed in 11572 and 
another promulgated in 138. r ». it is 
illegal for a theater in Manchester 
to use the city's coat of arm-* as an 
advertisement And in addition, the 
rector of Ickham, in Kent, is obli- 
gated, under a 300-year-old bequest, 
to give red flannel petticoats at 
Christmastide to any poor women 
needing them. Today there are no 
sueh poor women, but the reetor 
goes on trying. These instances 
pleased me. They gave me a sense 
of stability in a dizzily whirling 
world. 

Tim- dm* fatUo$i&txr$ 

BEING BORN in a log eabin 
doesn't get anybody anywhere any 
more. There aren't any log cabins, 
for one thing, except in Alaska nnd 
in parks and national monuments, 
and let any one try being horn in 
one of them and see where he gets 
off Or she. either. But I have been 
thinking, as I read the newspapers 
and gaze around me, thai the next 
best thing, as far as males are con- 
cerned, is to start in life as an 
office boy. I have seen in my own 
newspaper shop office boys who 




bloomed into war correspondents 
and editors and in the business news 
sections I am always learning of 
former office boys who arc now vice- 
presidents and general managers. 
Quite often they don't even have to 
marry the boss's daughter, as Oliver 
Optic's heroes used to do. 

AFTER quite a long interval, I 
went walking through a part of the 
Big City that I used to know quite 
well. There had Ihhmi changes. The 
corner where John Masefield once 
tended bar has been rebuilt and in- 
cludes one of a chain of famous 
restaurants— the same that minister 
to hungry travelers along the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike and other thor- 
oughfares . . . On the other side of 
town Wanamakers is closed. I can- 
not go to Philadelphia today, and I 

drop a tear for Auld Lang Syne 

The Bible House is to be torn down, 
but the Bible Isn't; it survives as 
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For the business man who 
refusesjostagnafe 



other best sellers eome and go . . . . 
[iendiner and Schlesinger slill run :i 
Chemist's Shop (not a drugstore) , 
after 112 years, corner of Third 
Avenue and Tenth street .... St. 
Mark£ in the Bowery has survived 
16() yearn, on the site where Peter 
Stuyvesant went to churrh more 
than 300 years ago; its steeple is not 
the pink color an artist friend of 
oun* made it 30 years ago. but 
nevertheless it stands, sturdy and 
inspiring and 1 didn't really in- 
tend a pun ... On Second Ave- 
nue, which is more ambitious than 
it used to be. the Pert Upholstery 
Shop. I hope, flourishes, and never 
turns out any dull chairs or sofas. 
The more things change, as they 
say. the more they are the same. 

I HAVE no prejudice against the 
human race- -it has many excellent 
qualities. However, there are some 
things it can't do that other forms 
of life can do. The ordinary knife- 
fish, for example ( I take this in- 
formation from a piece by Dr. 
C. W. CoaUs of the New York 
Zoological Society in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun ) can 
swim Imckwards and never hump 
into anything. I can't. I can't even 
swim ha ik wards. But I can write 
on a typewriter— like this. A knife- 
fish can't. I can voto. A kni fetish 
can't. It balances out. Neither of us 
has any right to be conceited. 



MY FAVORITE newspaper says 
that there are now two and a frac- 
tion hens for ench American. I am 
glad of this for two reasons: First, I 
like eggs in various forms, including 
the soft-boiled— which the Italians 
call "drinkable." Second. I am one 
of the few persons who like hens. I 
like hens because they are irrational 
and always losing their heads, which 
is fine in a far too rational world. 
I also like them because they don't 
nurse grudges but always express 
any emotion they happen to feel at 
the moment such as pride in lay- 
ing an egg. I know about hens, too 
— I was once a country boy myself. 
I knew some hens who laid eggs in 
trees— but that is another story. 



Htjjwult 100 tyUUid 



I WAS READING about an Italian 
farmer wlio recently reached the age 
of 100 in spite of the fact that he 
seems to eat too much, drink too 
much and smoke too much. Of 
course this proves nothing. If he 
had been more moderate he might 
be 200 years old. 




nAI.F the Maid i> half atleep! Mm could I*- making luirt ihclr pre-enl 
mm* »rr cowling Jlimit, Imping for pmmoliout but doing nmhlng in 
bring lhen«w|*e» bircelully In the attention nf management. 

They're umling ihc mml fruitful year, nf their butincw live* . , . throwing away 
llinu-and. uf dollar* lh<y may never In able to make, up. And. oddly enough, 
ihry dnn't rnAn BHn remotely-ilte tragic con-equcnce» of ihclr failure to 
I'n i'- ahrad while lime u -nil on thHr tide, 

T&MH air llN MM who ire unkno*. in^t) headed for the EnMnOMM and the 
disappointment, of mediociity. Thry'll m port way up ihr ladder and down (fain 
by the time they're tidy year* old. They'll be executive material in ibeir iwenliea 
and ihirtic»-ond clerk* in their fiflje.. They'll |, a , r high hope* lor ihrmaclte* 
and llieir families while they're young: bnt only Mrnggling. ikimping and regret 
later on when iheir earning power : 1*1 be at in height. 

Send for Your Free Copy of "Forgin g Ah eod I n Business* 

If yon want to discover hnw to - I while you are »lill young-if you want 

to avoid the heartbreak ol failure in later year*— tend today fur "Forging Ahrad 
in Blimmg" . . . one of the mn*t practical and rcabrtic booklets ever written nn 
the problem* of pernmal advancement. 

Here you will find-not a "pep talk," not an academic lectiire-bul cold, hard 
tarn on how In improve jour po-ition and increase your income. You will I., 
told what the qualification* of an executive are in loday'« competitive maikel . . . 
what y..u mmt MM If niake $15,000. 920J.VO or more a year . . . what yon mini 
da lo accumulate tin- knowledge. 

"Forging Ahead in Bu.ine.." wai written for malun-, amlulinu* mm who »eri- 

ou-ly warn tn gel .limn lo bed-rock in their thinking al I llieir bu*inew* future. If 

yna feel i| » mejint for you. -imply fill in ond return ihc coupon belnw. Your 
coniplimrntary copy will be mailed to you promptly. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

l)ept. 334, 71 W. 23rd Street. New York 10. N. Y. 

In Canada: 57 Bloor St- W., Toronlo, Ontario. Canada 

Pleau Mail Me. Without CoM, a Oipy of Youi 48-Page Book- 

"FORCINC AHEAD IiN BUSINESS* 
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"GOSH! THEY SURE LOOK ALIKE!" 



YES, they look alike. But a careful judge will check the 
tine pomis. He will award a blue ribbon ro only one. 
Jt will reward you to be a careful judge when you are 
selecting your automobile insurance Insurance policies 
may look alike, but all of rhem don't offer you the service 
and protection you need. 

Hardware Mutuals are financially sound. Wherever you 
drive in the IJ. S. there's a Hardware Mutuals attorney or 
adjuster nearby to give fast, day-and-night service. lUnluare 
Mutn.ih are UiimiJ in every state. 

Hardware Mutuals auto protection meets financial respon- 



sibility laws everywhere. More than 9flf. of Hardware Mutuals 
claims are settled quickly and out of court. The only time 
you realize the value of insurance is when you've had an 
accident. So why not he insured with an organization that 
has a reputation for fair, fast claim settlements? 

And it will save you money, too! 20t tf every premium 
dw4r is currently being returned to policyowners in the form 
of dividends on personal auto insurance, 

Get complete details from the Hardware Mutuals rcpre- 
sentative nearest you. or write Hardware Mutuals, Stevens 
Point. Wisconsin. 



Insurance Jbr your AtSTO.\toii/LK ...//o.i/ir.,. Gt'S/fitRs s 

Hardware Mutuals, 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin ■ Offices Coast to Const 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY • HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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■^P EXAS has produced many great men since the 
I days of Stephen Austin and Sam Houston. 
One of the most outstanding celebrates his eighty- 
first birthday as this issue of Nation's Business 
reaches its readers. But for his modesty Jesse 
Jones, former Secretary of Commerce and Chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
could properly say of Houston's extraordinary 
growth: "All of this 1 saw and much of it I was." 

To talk with Mr. Jones, in his secluded office 
above the great Texas bank which he organized 
nearly 50 years ago. is to realize that the rise of 
Texas to it* present position of economic and po- 
litical eminence is less phenomenal than it seems. 
All around, in downtown Houston, fine new build- 
ings were shooting skyward. To me it was curious- 
ly reminiscent of the construction activity in West- 
ern Germany, except that the sites in Texas cities 
were cleared by civic planning instead of bombs. 
But when I mentioned this comparison to Jesse 
Jones, he was unimpressed. 

"To the western mind." he said, "it's natural to 
build." 

And I had to agree for, coming to Texas from 
California, I had been witnessing a similar develop- 
ment. Back from the shores of its spectacular bay. 
San Francisco is leaping out in every direction. 
And in Claremont, 30 miles from the center of Los 
Angeles, they now admit to being a suburb of that 
sprawling metropolis. 

"When the new expressway is finished." I was 
told, "people will commute regularly from San 
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Bernardino to Las Angeles. It's only 70 miles— 
about an hour's drive." 

For one who grew up with the impression that 
New York and Pennsylvania would always be our 
dominant states, a leisurely visit to California and 
Texas is a healthy corrective. With the eye alone 
one sees that these last two giants are bidding 
strongly for the lead. Las Angeles boosters already 
have it figured that by 1980 their population wiil 
have passed that of New York. And Houston's 
claim to have made this inland city the country's 
second port remains impressive, even after New 
Orleans hotly discounts its rival by pointing out 
that in dollar value, as opposed to mitre tonnage 
moved. Houston is well behind the Crescent City. 

• • • 

The census figures certainly substantiate the 
case for California's amazing growth. Between 
1900 and 1950 its population soared from 1,485,- 
053 to 10,586,223. raising the Golden State from 
twenty-first to second place in the union of 48. 
The gain during the 1940-50 decade alone in- 
creased the number of California's representatives 
in Congress from 23 to 30, while the New York 
delegation was sinking from 45 to 43. and that of 
Pennsylvania from 33 to 30. Now. half-way 
through the 1950-60 decade, itappeara certain that 
the next reapportionment- in 1960. will give Cali- 
fornia approximately the same representation in 
Congress and therefore in the Electoral College, as 
New York. Pennsylvania will at best he a poor third. 
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The growth of Texas, 
while very steady, has 
been slower— from 3.- 
048,710 in 1900 to 7,- 
711,194 in 1950. This 
gives the onetime independent Republic 22 mem- 
bers in the present House, by for the largest single 
southern delegation; only three less than tliat of 
Illinois and one behind Ohio. The slide-rule ex- 
perts figure that Texas is now pressing Illinois for 
fourth place in the column of electoral votes. 

Though population growth in California is cur- 
rently more rapid, that of Texas promises lo be 
more sure. Not only its area, but also the propor- 
tion of its arable land, is far the greater. Yet today 
there are only 35 people to the square mile in Texas 
as against approximately 70 in California and well 
over 800 in New York State. That is why Jesse 
Jones, from the vantage point of four score years 
and one. sees the political as well as the economic 
barometer set fair in Texas. But he. like other 
leading Texans with whom I talked, is far from the 
largely legendary (waster. Texans concede the su- 
premacy of immediate political influence to Cali- 
fornia, provided the rival and strongly separatist 
tendencies of Los Angela and San Francisco can 
be ironed out. 



I was in San Francisco when the decision to hold 
next year's Republican Convention (here was an- 
nounced. This beautiful city took the honor as no 
more than its due. But the politically minded of 
both parties agreed that the decision of the Re- 
publican National Committee was also very shrewd. 

The voting strength of every state delegation at 
a nominating convention is twice the total of its 
congressional representation, plus certain bonus 
delegates allotted by the two parties according to 
slightly different formulae. Disregarding these* 
bonus delegates, who complicate the comparison 
without materially affecting it, the hard core of the 
most important state delegations at both 1956 
conventions will be: New York, 90; California. 64; 
Pennsylvania, 64; Illinois, 54; Ohio. 50; Texas, 48; 
Michigan. 40. The delegations of these seven lead- 
ing states, all of which went Republican in 1952. 
have more than one third of the total voting 
strength in each party convention. 

California and Illinois are the only ones amung 
these seven major states where dissident Republi- 
cans are deemed at all likely to contest the renomi- 
nation of President Eisenhower. And if Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is to continue as Ike's running mate, 
the support of California must be made sure. 

This is the more imperative because William F. 
Knowland. California's senior senator and the 
G.O.P. leader in the upper house, has of late 
shown himself antagonistic to the President. Sena- 
tor Knowland's viewpoint on the handling of Red 
China has been far from identical with that favored 
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by the White House. And this variance has in- 
creased tension between Mr. Nixon, who comes 
from the Los Angeles area, and Senator Knowland. 
whose political strength focuses in San Francisco. 

By selecting San Francisco for next year's G.O.P. 
convention the Eisenhower leadership has gone far 
to neutralize Senator Knowland as a potential 
trouble-maker. This has been done by placing him 
in the position of host, at the gathering where Ike's 
renomination is regarded as a foregone conclusion. 
Thus party harmony, and the retention of Cali- 
fornia in the Republican column, are promoted. 



Precisely because the Republicans are healing 
the California fissure, the Democrats must woo 
Texas the more assiduously. In 1952 Ike carried 
that state by a slim majority. But his chance of 
retaining its 24 electoral votes next year is prob- 
lematical. Only if the Democrats nominate a pro- 
nounced New Dealer, so all my informants said, 
will Texas, as an act of revulsion, go Republican. 

For a price, however, the Texas Democrats will 
return to the fold. And the first instalment of that 
price is the acceptance of their State Committee- 
man Wright Morrow, of Houston, by Democratic 
Chairman Paul M. Butler. Because of his strong 
state's rights attitude Mr. Morrow, a protege of 
popular Gov. Allan Shivers, has heretofore hern 
unacceptable to the northern Democratic leader- 
ship. Texans noted with amusement that Mr. But- 
ler l>egan to court Governor Shivers as soon as the 
White House acted to corral "Bill in the China 
Shop," as his West Coast critics call Knowland. 

But the full price for the fat parcel of Texas* 
electoral votes will l>e much higher than the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Morrow as commit t»-eman. Lead- 
ing the other southern states in numbers and in 
wealth, the Texas Democrats are steadily consoli- 
dating a position from which they can dictate the 
nomination of a candidate acceptable to the South. 
By I960, they say. their political power will be ob- 
vious to all. They hope that "the northern bosses." 
seeing the inevitable, will accept it in 1956. 

So the eyes of the eastern reporter are opened 
to see new stars rising over the political horizon and 
to realize that New York and Pennsylvania, like 
other old gray mares before them, are not what 
they used to be. Because of the tremendous popu- 
lation growth of California the Republican leader- 
ship must now before all else achieve political 
harmony there. And. for essentially the same 
reason, the Democratic leadership must placate 
Texas, or else write off its 1956 candidate even be- 
fore his nomination. 

Politics, in short, is in the long run determined 
by changing economic factors. And to travel 
through the booming states of California and Texas 
today is to realize, with wise old Jesse Jones, that 
the needle of power within the United States, 
though still oscillating, is settling west-southwest. 
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One mea§ly carbon ! 

"Price changes effective next Monday— and I get one 
measly copy! Now my two girls have to drop everything, 
and type new price lists and letters to the men in the 
territory . . . The home office could spare the hranches a 
lot of grief by just sending enough copies..." 




Not rn. m -I i 4'npics... 

loses lime, delay* action, lowers efficiency 
in every business ...» a chronic problem 
which Ozalid can usually solve. 

Anything written or typed, printed or 
drawn on translucent (lets light through) 
paper can be copied on an Ozalid machine, 
in less than a minute. The copy is accurate, 
clear, dry and ready for use. 

A letter size copy costs less than 2* — 
a lot lev* than retyping and proofreading, 
transcribing, photocopying. And anybody 
can use an Ozalid machine. 

Saves «'v«ts department... 

Thousands ot companies now u%e Ozalid 
copies of orders, invoices, materiul lists, 



statements, bulletins, ta* returns, charts 
and drawings-to speed production, order 
filling, accounting, billing, shipping, etc. 

Add new entries on cumulative reports, 
and Ozalid copies save transcribing and 
typing. Files can be reduced: one carbon 
makes O/alid copies anytime. 

Even in a small office, an Ozalid machine 
soon pays for itself. Call the nearest Ozalid 
distributor fire phone book) and ask for a 
demonstration. Or write to 9(1 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y. In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Company. Ltd.. Montreal. 

Ozai.ii> A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Hrstnrch lo Reality 



OZALI 




If. 



BAMBINO Itishtl Is ihe tfmtlrU. 
tutleii. In* -/triced office copying 
machine; -HI make 200 copies 
an hour, on sheen at wide as 9". 

fw lets ihan .'< a copy. 



OZAMATIC He'll Is a table 
nunlrl. handlet tlieen as 
wide at M", and can make 
Up lt> 1 OW prints an hour. 



ARISTOCRAT 
DESK 

Hero's polished new beauty of modern 
design, in desks plus-engineered lor 
functional efficiency and long term 
value, built in the Remington Rand 
tradition of craftsmanship and quality. 

With the unit type of construction, 
all sections of each Aristocrat are 
interchangeable. Tops, drawers and 
pedestals can be easily reassembled to 
meet varying requirements. 

Note the comfortable, recessed 
drawer pulls. The new-design center 
drawer lock releases O0 drawers by a 
mere quarter-turn of the key - no 
movement oi the center drawer neces- 
sary' Heights adjust from 29"io30VJ*\ 

Indeed. Aristocrat desks set new 
highs in functional excellence, dura- 
bility and beauty of modern styling. 
They're available in three colors — en- 
elusive Gray-Rite. soft pastel. decorator 
brown and green. Ask for new booklet 
-FFI87- showing the full Aristocrat 
Desk Line. Write Remington Rand 
Inc.. Room 1410. 1J5 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. New York. 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 

BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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THE POLITICIANS are hard at it this spring, 
trying to bring some vote-winning issues to 
bloom. 

For the Democratic gardeners it has been tough 
going. Not only have they had trouble getting 
Issues to burgeon, but they have boon laboring 
under nn uncertainty as to the political worth of 
those issues even if they did burgeon. This has been 
particularly true in the field of taxes. 

What would the American people most prefer, a 
reduction in taxes or a stable dollar? 

If the answer is a stable dollar, you might have 
to say that President Eisenhower is a smarter 
politician than Sam Rayburn and some of the other 
Democratic professionals. You might have to say it 
in spite of the soldier-statesman's insistence that 
he is only a novice in politics. 

This question — tax cut versus stable dollar — has 
been at the heart of the controversy between the 
Eisenhower Administration and the bulk of thfl 
Democrats in the Eighty-fourth Congress. It may 
not be a valid question, considered from the stand- 
point of the national economy; possibly we could 
have both a tax cut and a stable dollar. But the 
President insisted at the outset that there had to 
be a choice. 

Speaker Rayburn and his followers, in pushing 
a $20 tax cut for everybody, were proceeding on 
the assumption that it was a sure-fire issue, one 
that would certainly win favor with the rank-and- 
file of voters and bring a reward for the Democrats 
in 1956. 

The record, however, casts some doubt on this 
assumption. 

In 1948 the Republicans put through a tax cut of 
$4,800,000,000 during the Eightieth Congress over 
the angry veto of President Truman, and went to 
the country with it. What was the result? Well, of 
course. Mr. Truman whipped Tom Dewey that fall, 
and the Democrats won back Congress from the 
Republicans. 



In the last Congress, the Republicans claimed 
credit for slashing taxes by some 57.400.000,000. 
It was an achievement to which they pointed with 
considerable pride when they went out to campaign 
last fall. But once again the voters seemed unim- 
pressed; they put the Democrats back in control of 
Congress. 

All this Joe Martin pounded into the ears of his 
nervous Republicans when the S20 tax cut came up 
this time in the House of Representatives. 

President Eisenhower's handling of the tax-cut 
issue, it seemed to this observer, was much shrewd- 
■ r politically than was generally realized. What got 
the headlines, of course, was his vehement state- 
ment that Rayburn and Co., were guilty of fiscal 
irresponsibility. Conflict always gets the headlines. 
But the Chief Executive, it was noted, was careful 
to accompany his negative argument with a posi- 
tive one. 

It was as if he were saying to the Republicans: 
"Look, here is something even better to take to the 
voters than a $20 tax cut." 

• • • 

What the President actually said, in the course 
of a' news conference, dealt largely with the value 
of the dollar and the old and worrisome problem of 
the cost of living. After warning against inflation 
and deficit spending, he said: 

"In the past two years, the cost of living has 
varied less than one half of one per cent. From 1939 
to 1953, the dollar went from 100 cents to 52 cents. 
It is that kind of thing that must be stopped. A 
free economy ... is Irased on a stable dollar, which 
is more important to all low income and fixed in- 
come groups than it is to rich people. 

"Rich people can buy equities, can afford to in- 
vest in equities, and as the dollar cheapens, the 
amount of dollars that they have invested goes up 
and up. 

"But the fixed-income group, the man who is 
buying an insurance policy or looking forward to 
living on his pension, is the one who is hurt." 

The President's economic advisers — Dr. Arthur 
Burns and Dr. Gabriel Hauge — seem confident that 
the erosion of the dollar has been halted and that 
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the cost-of-living index 
will continue to lie 
reasonably stable in 
the years immediately 
ahead. Whether the Re- 
publicans will be able to capitalize on this at the 
polls is. of course, something only the voters can 
answer. 

The truth is that the Republicans are not nearly 
as concerned about issues as are the Democrats. 
Indeed, you get the impression at times that Issues 
are the least of their worries. Their thinking seems 
to be concentrated wholly on a man — Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

They are prepared to point to him in '56 and 
then say to the Democrats: "Match him." 

All the planning at the Republican National 
Committee is based on the notion that it will be 
"Ike in '56." This is true despite the fact thai 
General Eisenhower has said nothing about his in- 
tentions, and probably will say nothing for perhaps 
a year. Not only do Chairman Leonard Hall and 
the other G.O.P. strategists expect him to run. but 
they expect him to win easily. And they are en- 
couraged in (heir optimism by the attitude of the 
Democrats, who are noticeably shy about making 
any victory claims of their own at this stage. 



The idea that General Eisenhower might say 
"No" — and it does occasionally occur to them — 
strikes terror in the hearts of the Republicans. 
Even such a casual and sensible remark as he made 
last month about there being no such thing as an 
indispensable man — even that disturbs them. 

Their antidote for such a thought as a 1956 Re- 
publican ticket without the name of Eisenhower in 
top place is to think in positive terms. They per- 
suade themselves thai there are many more argu- 
ments in favor of his running than there are against 
his running. 

They are buoyed up. too, by what they hear 
from one of the key men in the White House. This 
is Bernard M. Shanley, now the President's Ap- 
pointment Secretary, who sees more of him day in 
and day out than any official in Washington. Mr. 
Shanley is much impressed by his boss' keen sen.se 
of duty. He says that he is "dedicated to the Ameri- 
can people"; that it is "something more than the 
dedication of a soldier — something that is very 
deep and spiritual." 

Mr. Shanley argues, therefore, that if President 
Eisenhower is convinced that the American people 
feel that he has made good, and that he is needed 
in the White House for another four years, then he 
will throw his hat in the ring again. 

"When the time comes." says Mr. Shanley. "if he 
feels thai the American people wan! him to do this 
thing. I don't think there is any question about 
it. . . . In that event, he will run." 

When the Republican National Committee voted 
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to hold the '56 G.O.P. convention in San Francisco, 
there was a good deal of speculation here as to what 
it meant. Some thought it implied that General 
Eisenhower would not run again. Their reasoning 
was that he wanted the convention held in Califor- 
nia because that is the home state of three men who 
are mentioned as possible nominees in the evenf In- 
steps aside— Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Sen. William F. 
Knowland. 

There is no doubt that the President influenced 
(he selection of San Francisco. His reason, however, 
if you want to take his word for it. was a simple one. 
He likes San Francisco, especially its climate in 
summer, and anyway he thinks it is a good idea for 
the Republican Party to meet in different parts of 
the country. 

It has been suggested that, with the Republicans 
meeting in San Francisco, Senator Knowland will 
be inclined to soft pedal any criticism he may have 
of the Eisenhower Administration's foreign policy. 

Another suggestion is that the decision to go to 
San Francisco makes it certain that, if General 
Eisenhower is again the nominee for President. Mr. 
Nixon will again be the nominee for Vice President. 
The argument here is that the Republicans would 
not dare dump a man in his own home state. How- 
ever, that raises the question: Who says that he has 
ever l>een in any danger of l>eing dumped? The fact 
is that Mr. Nixon seems to have made a big hit with 
the No. 1 man, who often praises him. 

Turning to the other side of the political fence, 
Adlai Stevenson continues to l>e the betting favor- 
ite for the Democratic nomination in '56. However, 
some of his friends are not sure thai they want him 
to get the nomination this time. Looking at the Gal- 
lup Poll, which shows Eisenhower continuing to top 
Stevenson in popularity, they shudder at the 
thought of his being sacrificed again. They think 
it might be smart politics to hold back the Illinois 
statesman and save him for the campaign of 1960. 

Well, this idea of saving Stevenson for 1960 
might make sense to these particular admirers, but 
it is not likely to make sense at the '56 Democratic 
convention. If Stevenson is the popular choice, and 
barring an emphatic "No" from him, he almost cer- 
tainly will be nominated. 

• • • 

Politicians are among the most hopeful of human 
Iteings. No matter how dark the outlook, they 
seem able to work up an enthusiasm for their own 
chances. They talk about breaks and possible up- 
sets. This optimism is especially noticeable at a 
national convention, where the oratory and band 
music combine to create an atmosphere of victory. 

Anybody who doubts this need only hark back 
to 1936. That was the year when FDR trounced 
Alf Landon 16 states to two. Yet it was easy all 
during that campaign to find Republicans who 
were willing to bet on Landon. 
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Do you know the best way to evaluate your firm' 

Workmen's Compensation insurance? 




TMC (HAW Of HIND of your returning employer u a fairly accurate gauge of the rtlmivriu-fta of your 
\\ oritur n'l Compriuation plan in action — and one your mbrr employees will be quick (o noiire. 



JaM keep your eye on the employee returning 10 work 
after being laid upin an accident covered by thr insurance. 

If the employee's claim was administered by men who 
didn't know ihcir business if he had in areue and 
wrangle and wait lo receive his cornpcmaiimi rhr-cks — 
everyone in your office or plant will know i|. 

On the other hand, if the employee'* claim was dealt 
wilh bv experienced, skilled, available insurance tnrn— 
if he got not only what was due him, hut some cxira 
atieniion liesidcs— everyone in your office will know 

Mo/. Itiu. 

The resuli will he emplovrr i*ckhI will. And what a 
difference in produc ti v e O EM that can make! 

The insurance company ih.ii knows what it's doing 
offers you oiher advantages, loo. For instance, it can 
work wilh you to prevent accidents and to lower rates. 



The Travelers has more claim offices - and a larger 
siafT of safety cnEinrcrs than any other company wrii- 
inc Workmen's Compensation insurance. When your 
firm's plan comes up for renewal -or if you need a new 
plan now— get in touch with a Travelers agent or your 
broker. With no obligation to you, he'll Ik- glad to 
outline a plan to meet your s[»ecific needs. 
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THE 
TRAVELERS 



tNVi»»*Cf COMPMUfl. H»»r»uO0 I COINICICU* 

SB firm of PfionaJ and huiine,, imur tints 
in/lading Lift • Accidrnl • Group • 
Automobile • Carnally ■ hire 




It takes two kinds of POWER 



. . . to keep them flying! 

Il lake- Iremendou* power to fly fa-ler than llie -peed of 
■mad. Il take- unfailing electric power, too . . . racing willi 
the fi|M'ed of liylit to operate the complex ma.*« of electronic 
iii-truiiienU and control device* packed within the fleck 
*kin of modern military aircraft. 

It's thin vital kind of power that i* pro% ided by Federal 
airborne direct-current power supplies . . . rugged, dep< rid- 
able rectifier unit* made by Federal Telephone and Kailio 
Company, division of ITVT. another of the many ITaT 
important contribution- to aircraft efficiency ami safety re- 
lied iijKtn by major aircraft manufacturers. 
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as Red China sees it 

Now firmly entrenched on the mainland, 
Reds see this island as a psychological 
barrier to their domination of all Asia 




By KENNETH W. MEDLEY 



COMMUNISM has firm control over China and there 
appears to he no chance that this control will be 
shaken soon, either by forces inside China or outside 

Because or thin strength, seizure of Formosa- like 
Korea. Indochina, and the Tachen Islands — is a step 
toward Asiatic domination that Mao Tsc-tung can be 
expected to take as soon as he helieves he can win. 

This is the inference to be drawn from an extensive 
study of Red China's strengths and vulnerabilities. The 
study, begun in 1951. was made for the Air Force by a 
special staff at the University of Southern California, 
under the direction of Dr. Theodore H. E. Chen, head 
of the University's Department of Asiatic Studies. 

Called the Chinese Documents Project, it was initi- 
aled by (he Air Force as a broad intnxluctorv effort lo 
learn how communism works in China, how the people 
live under it. how they accept and comply with the 
dh tabs irl the Itcd rcgiitM 

The study was made by a group of Chinese McU 
scientists and an American. 

With that one exception, all were horn in China. 
All got their early education in China. All have done 
graduate work. 

The researchers used almost exclusively documents 
in the Chinese language from behind the Bamboo Cur- 
biin. They studied some 1,000 Chinese books and 
pamphlets, files of about 15 Chinese- language news- 
papers, and key Chinese periodicals. Some personal 
letters and a few ro|n>rtK in English were also used. 

The Project consists of 20 reports which total more 
than 2.500 pages. 

These reveal the extent to which the people have 
been forced to bow to communism. Control over more 
than 1100,000.000 individuals is so utterly complete that 
dissent is not tolerated. 

The overwhelming fact about the communization of 



China is that it has eliminated a freedom heretofore 
unrecognized the freedom to remain silent Each 
citizen is required to demonstrate his enthusiasm. He 
must cheer the communist parade. This is the essence 
of brainwashing. 

Mao Tse-tung expects Red China to dominate the 
Asiatic flank of world communism. The final liberation 
of the proletariat in any country, he says, depends 
upon the liberation of the proletariat in all countries 

In this program the capture of Formosa is merely 
a step. It is a step similar to the victories in Korea. 
Indochina, the Tachen Islands, and any other Islands 
along the China coast which the Red leaders may con- 
sider worth taking. Such victories are less strategic 
than psychological. The United States is pictured in 
China as the number one enemy. Wherever Mao can 
engage the number one enemy — nnd win he will do 
Sin. .' the Chinese are told thai America intends 
to invade China, even a military stalemate becomes a 
victory as the Reds see it 

When will Formosa be invaded and how? To answer 
this means delving into the mind of a strategist. There 
is no hurry. Mao would say. Time is on his side. 
Strategy may require other victories first 

The Chinese Documents Project, though cut off 
when only two thirds completed, provides the Air 
Force, both at policy levels and in training programs, 
with a more thorough knowledge of life behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. By understanding Red China's vul- 
nerabilities, in continuing studies of this nature, Air 
Force strategists can plan for any eventuality. 

To learn the significant findings thus far, Nation's 
Ri'Sinkss interviewed Dr Maurice T. Price, an Air 
Force evaluator at Maxwell Air Force Base who is the 
official in charge of the study. Dr. Price's answers come 
solely from the Chinese Documents Project. 
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INSIDE RED CHINA 

AN AIR FORCE SURVEY 
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Dr. Maurice T. Price, center, and Dr. Herman J. Sander, right. Air Force 
evaluators. discuss Red China with Col. Myron F. Bartow, commander 
of the Officer Education Research Laboratory, Maxwell Air Force Base 



What are the Chinese commu- 
nists' intentions regarding For- 
mosa? 

Formosa like Indochina and Ko- 
rea — is a step in a vast, anticipated 
campaign. Although the study docs 
not touch on Formosa directly, it 
does reveal persistent principles 
which indicate prolwihle policy. 

First, Chinese communist leaders 
think of their regime as linked with 
the Soviet Union in a world-wide 
struggle in which the U. S. in the 
chief antagonist. Anti- American feel- 
ing, which was bitter in the '40 "s. was 
passionately increased in connection 
with communist China's part in the 
Korean war. 

The communists also harp on the 
United States' successive steps in 
establishing military bases, diplo- 
matic alignments and military assist- 
ance interpreted as move against 
the world communist bloc. Particu- 
larly emphasized have been U. S. 
support of Chiang Kai-shek and "in- 
vasion" of Formosa. 

Furthermore, Mao Tse-tung has 
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definitely claimed that the final lib- 
eration of the proletariat in any 
country depends on the liberation of 
the proletariat in all countries. Lib- 
eration of Formosa is. by this rea- 
soning, a necessary communist act 

Does communist China want war? 

China is developing and modern- 
izing her war machine and military 
forces with utmost speed. In addi- 
tion, the overriding principle of ex- 
pediency and of rationalizing what- 
ever action is decided upon is basic 
in the communist operational code 
Basic considerations of ideology, of 
attitude, of operational policy led to 
outright military opposition to the 
U. S. in Korea. There is no signifi- 
cant evidence that they have abated. 

The Chinese communists' military 
policy has been to strike only where 
and when they thought they had 
overwhelming superiority. 

What do mainland Chinese think 
of Chiang Kai-shek? 

They have been filled with ac- 
cusations and propaganda against 



him and the corruption of his re- 
gime But those who remember his 
rule know that his land policy was 
more lenient than Mao's. He did not 
force his family code upon the peo- 
ple. He did not use a veritable army 
to compel compliance with farm and 
family policies. He encouraged busi- 
ness and cooperated with the busi- 
ness community. 

For these and for other reasons, 
Chiang's policies would lie rated 
more favorably by large numbers of 
Chinese people than they were pre- 
viously. 

How do the communists recon- 
cile China's military policy with 
her poace campaigns? 

They say the Chinese hove been 
put on a war footing >>ecause China 
supports the pence movement led by 
Soviet Russia. Internationally. 
America is portrayed as the war- 
monger and aggressor. 

Do the people support Mao's in- 
ternational policy? 

If support of the regime is meas- 
ured in terms of the government's 
ability to mobilize the people for 
great efforts, then we must say that 
the people are supporting the inter- 
national policies. 

However, there is no true measure 
of resistance. There have been a 
great many cases of individual and 
group opposition, but there is no 
valid way to determine the enthu- 
siasm with which a farm youth vol- 
unteers for the army in preference 
to going to slave labor camp. 

How do the communists gain this 
support? 

By propaganda, threat, and some 
promises. Where these fail, compul 
sion and liquidation ore used. 

The regime has one of the largest 
and most powerful propaganda ma- 
chines in the world. It permeates the 
entire population and reaches almost 
everyone. Propaganda is a required 
activity in every unit of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

What is tho general nature of 
the propaganda? 

The communists themselves say 
it is basically political warfare. As 
such, it is carried on against the peo- 
ple of China. Lenin's dictum that the 
Soviet regime rested on a bulani-e of 
coercion and persuasion Is often 
quoted in Chinese communist liter- 
ature It probably best describes one 
of the most important aspects of 
Chinese communism. It is a master 
key to understanding the dynamics 
of Chinese communist society. 

How is propaganda handled? 

The regime controls all the forms 
of public mass communication. It 
has a network organized to reach 
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Freedom oj silence does not exist in Red China. Everyone must show 
enthusiasm, as are these students saluting Mao Tse-tung in Petping 



500,000.000 or 600.000,000 individ- 
uals. This network has supposedly 
come to involve 4.000,000 or 5.000.- 
000 workers. 

Propaganda includes the educa- 
tional process and the school system. 
It includes the use of the arts, from 
literature to the village theater. Most 
of nil it involves agitation for spe- 
cific activities, including local com- 
munist objectives such as economic 
production, raising money, etc.. as 
well as Uiings (o be done in the local 
factory, or village, or family life. 

Broadly, it also includes the re- 
forming or brainwashing of individ- 
uals who do not loudly advocate the 
party line. Anyone who does not ap- 
plaud (he communis! line, even in 
the local situation, is subject to 
brainwashing. He is forced to make 
confessions and criticize himself se- 
verely. Even the party leaders are 
subject lo this. 

Toward whom is propaganda 
aimed? 

Toward three groups the lower 
officialdom of the communist regime, 
the broad masses, and the intelli- 
gentsia. 

Judging by severe newspaper crit- 
icism of the communist cadres, the 
party has real difficulty indoctrinat- 
ing many of its own workers— keep- 
ing them in line. Indoctrination of 
this group is never ending. It is nec- 
essarily complicated because of the 
constant changing of objectives. 

The second group — the broad 
masses — is largely illiterate. To 
reach these people the communists 
have developed a personal network 
of propagandists who address them 
at meetings, in small groups, and 
in casual personal contact. Their 
methods also include use of pictures, 
4-omic books, loud speakers, and 
so on. 

For the intelligentsia, the special 
propaganda device is brainwashing. 
This is undertaken according lo 
elaborate plans in each educational 
institution or section of a commu- 
nity. In the case of school teachers, it 
involves remolding of thought. 

Two publications are devoted to 
brainwashing. One is called Ifatteh 
Hst, which means study, learning, 
training. It is aimed at the intellec- 
tual and educated class. The other. 
Hsueh Hsi Ch'u Chi Pan. which 
means study primer, is aimed at per- 
sons of a lower educational level. 

Is anti-Americanism the central 
theme of their propaganda? 

Not exactly. It is a device. During 
the Korean war, anti-Americanism 
became the basis for gaining sup- 
port for numerous programs— not 
only for hacking up the cost of mobi- 
lization but also for supporting such 
things as working harder to increase 



production on farms and in factories, 
and for making cash contributions. 
It helped the communists gain gi-n- 
eral support for the regime. 

The communists attempted to 
build up a concept of America as an 
imperialist power, aggressive against 
China for 100 years. According to 
this concept, America is accused of 
invading Formosa and Korea, bomb- 
ing the Manchurinn border, support- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek, refusing to 
admit deli-gates of (he People's Re- 
public into the United Nations and 
the Allied Council in Japan, sup- 
porting fascism in Japan, rearming 
Japan, developing a chain of mili- 
tary bases from the Aleutians to 
Burma and India, sponsoring espio- 
nage activities throughout the Far 
East. 

The communists told their people 
that had the Korean invnsion tx-en 
successful, American forces would 
have proceeded through Manchuria 
into China. 

Today a handbook called "How to 
Understand America" has wide dis- 
tribution in China. It stresses three 
reasons for hating America: 

1. Her imperialistic policies to- 
ward China. 

2. Her false democracy at home 
and abroad 

3. Her foreign policy, said to be 
characterized by the exploitation of 
other peoples and the instigation of 
war. 

What has this campaign had to 
say about U. S. military strength? 

It emphasizes that China should 
scorn Americas reported military 
might. It teaches that America Is a 
paper tiger and. if she dares start a 
war. she will suffer worse defeat than 
Hitler and Japan. 

Do the people believe this? 

This question cannot be answered 
satisfactorily so long as Chinese 
communists are in power and the 



anti-American policy remains un- 
changed. One might raise the ques- 
tion of whether or not American 
friendship and influence in China in 
the past 100 years have been a total 
loss. American missionaries who 
have lived under the communists re- 
port many evidences of friendship 
between the suppressed Chinese and 
the United States. Thousands of 
Chinese have been in contact with 
these missionaries and educators in 
China. Other thousands have been to 
American universities, cities and 
homes in this country. Some of these 
people have been liquidated and the 
communists are doing their best to 
brainwash the others. 

There is no doubt that American 
economic. politic I and cultural in- 
fluences in China have greatly di- 
minished. 

Do the Chinese people resent the 
communists? 

A public opinion poll in China to- 
day would not register the real senti- 
ment of the people toward Russia — 
or toward America, for that matter. 
Fear keeps people from expressing 
their real sentiments. Spying pene- 
trates even the family and commu- 
nists have taken great pains to liqui- 
date secret organizations which do 
not support them. 

Back in 1949. some 3.000 agents 
lost their lives in trying to collect 
taxes for the regime. This resistance 
continues. 

Yet then 1 Is a certain amount of 
idealizing Russia. 

What groups are loyal? 

The 5.000,000 or 6,000.000 mem 
bers of the Communist Party are 
loyal. They are the privileged elite 
People of the military forces have 
been made a group with special 
privileges. This generates loyalty 
among them. 

Also loyal are many who are prof- 
'Contmurd on page 97) 
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TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
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Civilians and officers of the armed forces swap ideas at luncheon in the Ft McNair Officers' Club 



The National War College, little- 
known but vital in our security pro- 
gram, grooms candidates for tomor- 
row's top military and civilian posts 

BY CARROLL KILPATRICK 

■■VEKY tourist in Washington knows the !««•:» 

P tjon of the White House, the Pentagon and the 
■■■■ Capitol Bui not many know where the No- 
tional War College is located or the part it plays in 
their own security. 

In spite of this anonymity, the College is one of the 
country's most impressive and important institutions. 
There are a number of proposals to expand it or to use 
it as a model for the creation of similar institutions. 

The National War College is one of the youngrst 
educational institutions in the world. Here each year 
130 of the most promising men in the foreign and mili- 
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tary services ore trained for top command and ambas- 
sadorial posts. 

The military has long understood the need for such 
advanced training. 

A plaque on the wall at th.- National War College 
says that in 1927-28, when the building was occupied 
by the Army War College, D. D. Eisenhower, major of 
infantry, receivi-d instruction in advanced concepts or 
war. One of his instructors was G. C. Marshall. Jr.. 
lieutenant colonel of infantry, on assignment from the 
Army's War Plans Division. 

President Eisenhower, in addition to his training at 
West Point, is also a graduate of the Infantry Tank 
School, the Command and General Staff Collie, and 
th<- Army Industrial College. Other generals have had 
similar advantages. Our sutx-ess in World War II was 
the direct result of this intensive schooling. 

But similar training was not available for civilians. 

Among the men who saw this as a national weakness 
were the late James V. Forrestal, Admiral William F 
Halscy and Vice Admiral Harry W. Hill 

It was Admiral Hill who. in February. 1946. asked 
General Eisenhower, then Army Chief of Staff, to turn 
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The college occupies a scenic point 



the building of the Army War College at Fort Leslie 
J. MeNair in (he District of Columbia over to n new 
school for training of civilians as well as military men 

General Eisenhower knew from his own ex|>erience 
(he value of such adult education. While Adm. Hill 
was still in his office, he telephoned Admiral Chester 
W. Nimil*. Chief of Naval Operations, to make sure of 
his approval since the new school was to operate under 
the .Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Nimitz was enthusiastic, and General Ei- 
senhower promptly ordered the building which had 
housed the Army War College to be turned over to the 
new institution. The Army War College was moved to 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and the first class of the No- 
tional War College was enrolled in August 1946. Il 
had distinguished leadership. Gen. A. M. Gruenther, 
now NATO forces commander, was deputy comman- 
dant and George F. Kennan, later to be ambassador to 
Russia, was deputy for foreign affairs. 

The purpose of the college is to prepare military 
and diplomatic officials for high policy and command 
and staff functions, to train them for strategic plan- 
ning duties, to promote the development of under- 
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In a nearby building, the Lincoln conspirators were tried 



standing of the agencies of government, to survey the 
factors of power that are essential to a national war 
effort, ond to show how the strengths nf the notion may 
be- harnessed to achieve a desired end Its purpose 
also is to train the various armed services to work with 
each other and with the civilian agencies as they must 
do in the National Security Council, in a foreign em- 
bassy, or at an important military base overseas. 

There is no longer any sharp dividing line between 
military and civilian respoasibilily. A commander of 
an American air base in North Africa is in a real sense 
an American ambassador also. The director of the 
military assistance program in Spain must he an expert 
in business as well as in diplomacy. 

Military students at the college mostly Army and 
Air Force colonels and Navy captains— are introduced 
to the complexities of national poliry making Their 
daily contacts with civilians, and the civilians' daily 
contact with them, make for broader appreciation of 
each other's duties, needs and thinking. On*- naval 
officer in this year's class has had almost nothing 
but suhmorine duty, but he has obvious qualities of 
leadership and the War Colli-ge will give him a needed 
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Navy Capt. Burl L, Bailey 
gathers facts for an aft- 
ernoon discussion period 



Car pools are encouraged so that 
students may exchange ideas while 
riding to school. All have already 
demonstrated qualities of leadership 



opportunity to broaden his outlook by .study and asso- 
ciation with men of varying points of view. 

The year does much to hring the three services to- 
gether. Friendships ore formed which are invaluable 
in solving day-to-day problems. John D. Hickerson. 
now Deputy for Foreign Affairs, tells how. when he 
was Assistant Secretary of State, a problem arose in- 
volving the Army: "One of my assistants said, 'I know 
Colonel Smith, who was with me at the War College; 
I am sure he can help.' Colonel Smith was not in- 
volved in this particular problem, but in a matter of 
hours these two men worked out a difficult matter to 
everyone's satisfaction." 

Each year's students are carefully chosen because 
they show potentialities of leadership. There are ap- 
proximately 30 officers from the Army. 30 from the 
Navy < including six Marines and one Coast Guards- 
man ) . 30 from the Air Force. 30 from the State Depart- 
ment, three from the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and normally one or two each from Treasury, Com- 
merce, Budget Bureau and Foreign Operations Ad 
ministration. 

Their term is for ten months from August to June. 
The faculty is composed of about 15 officers, some of 
whom are graduates of the college, and five or six ci- 
vilians, some of them university professors on leave. 
Lt. Gen. Howard A. Craig of the Air Force is com 
mandont— the third since the college was founded. He 
serves for three years, and the commandant's position 
rotates between the Army. Navy and Air Force. Under 
General Craig are two Deputy Commandants— Ma j. 
Gen. Clovis E. Byere of the Army and Rear Admiral 
Chester C. Wood of the Navy (a graduate of the col- 
lege)- and Mr. Hickerson. 

Since in government work the heavy load of detail 
and administrative responsibility makes serious read- 
ing and study almost impossible, the chief object of 
the course is to start the students thinking about the 



over-all problems of national policy. Every effort is 
made to jar them loose from stereotypes peculiar to 
their particular branch of service. 

The first step, therefore, is to create on easy and in- 
formal atmosphere. Cor pools are encouraged so that 
the students have opportunity for informal discussion 
while riding to and from their homes. Service identi- 
fications are lost when the student dons civilian clothes 
— required except for members of the faculty. Social 
and sporting events are encouraged. 

The college does not offer courses of study in the 
usual sense, because these men are assumed to have 
had a good education already. Rather, every effort is 
exerted to stimulate the students' interest, imagination 
and intellectual curiosity by making available the best 
books, lectures, films and study materials. 

"The administration of the college," the outline of 
work this year says, "tries to place on each individual 
student the burden of responsibility for his own de- 
velopment. Guidance and advice are offered but are 
not forced. Encouragement ond stimulation are al- 
ways present but what each individual lakes away 
from the college will almost entirely depend upon 
what he himself has put into the group effort." 

The result is much cross fertilization. The average 
age of students is 42 years and many are experts in 
several fields already. During the uprising last winter 
in Costa Rica a student just l«ck from service there 
was able to explain the political and military situation 
in detail. When o lecturer spoke on military problems 
in the Mediterranean area, he was cross-examined by 
several men who had served in Turkey, Greece or Italy 
and knew the political and military problems at first 
hand. 

A number of the officers and several of the diplomats 
now enrolled served in Korea during the fighting and 
are intimately acquainted with problems facing the 
United Nations command. 
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ilr Force Capt Manford Marine Col. Earl A. Sneer- 
Vetzel finds time to vlstt tnger uses map. All stu- 
zhool's excellent library dents must wear mufti 



Army Col Donald G. Mc- 
Lennan researches thesis 
required at end of course 



Civilian John J. Davis 
studies subject next day's 
guest lecturer will present 



The ten-month pragma is divided inlo Iwo senn 
lore of the school. 

The first is devoted to n study of contemporary in- 
tcrnational affairs and American responsibilities and 
commilments. In I064-6G this included work on the 
sources and element* of ruitional power, the United 
Nations, problems of international law and military 
forces. There followed a series of area studies on the 
Soviet Union, the British Commonwealth, Africa and 
the Middle East, the Far East, and the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Emphasis in the second semester is on the develop- 
ment of a national security policy in accord with cur- 
rent realities and the development of the military, po- 
litical and economic policies necessary to support it. 

At the end of the year, the school is divided inlo 
four groups for flying trips overseas. One group this 
year will go to the Middle East, another to northern 
Europe, a third to I-atiii America and the fourth to the 
Far East. The trips take three weeks, and the students 
visit military installations. American embassii-s and 
other points of interest. Since the men making these 
trips have spent the preceding months carefully study- 
ing the military and diplomatic problems of the area, 
they are well equipped to profit from on-thc-sccne 
visits. The trips are an appropriate climax of the 
year's study 

After the return home, the last few days are devoted 
to comparing notes and discussing the lessons learned 
from the overseas visits. 

The normal day at the college begins at 8:30. with 
the first half hour set aside for reading The New York 
TimrH or The Washington Post and Times Hrn/ld. 
Newspaper reading is essential because only by fol- 
lowing news developments can a student tuke pari in 
daily discussions. 

AI 9 o'clock students and faculty attend a 4') minute 
lecture. Here the speaker may he a member of the 
faculty but usually is a visitor. This year's list has in- 
cluded the British and Dutch ambassadors in Wash- 
ington; James Burnham. the author; Prof. F. S. C. 
Northrop of Yale; Sen. John J Sparkman of Alaltama ; 
David Lawrence, editor; Chanel Burton Marshall, 
former State Department policy planning officer; 
Harry Schwartz. New York Time* specialist on Rus- 
sia; Allen Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; Clare Booth Luce, Ambassador to Italy; 
James B. Conant, Ambassador to Germany; the mem- 
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hers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and most of the Cabi- 
net officers. The lectures are oft* the record to en- 
courage frank speaking. At the end of his remarks, the 
speaker submits to questions from the floor for about 
30 minutes. Since some of those in the audience are 
almost as expert on the subject as the speaker, a lively 
debate often develops. 

After the question period, the students are divided 
into II discussion groups to continue a probing of the 
lecture subject These are (Continued on /xige 54> 

Visual Aids Branch hangs a map which 
it has prepared for use by a guest speaker. 
Sometimes films are used. Chief complaint 
of students: There is too little lime to read 




YOU'RE 
LOSING 
$86,600,000 
A WEEK 



By CHARLES B. SEI 
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IS VVRKK i large cnratkpffi which you are 
slock holder v..:iit anoHu-r $S6.600.(>00 into Ihe red. 

t week it did the same, and npxt week it will do it 
gain, despite the (act that it is operating in an era of 
nprecedented prosperity. 

The corporation, of course, is the federal govern 
menl, and the debt is yours, your children's and your 
grandchildren's. 

With no sign that the dent is going to shrink, there 
are disturbing signs that the governments obligations 
are actually fantastically larger than its published 
figures indicate. You, as a stockholder, will want to 
take a new. dOM look at the fiscal position of this cor- 
poration of yours. 
Here are the facts: 

The two most prosperous years in our history were 
1953 and 1954. According to expert predictions. 1955 
will he even better. 

Yet in the 1953 fiscal year, which started July I. 
1952. and ended June 30. 1953, the government went 
S9.400.000.000 into the red. In fiscal 1954. ending last 
June 30. it went S3.100.000.000 into the red. 

For the current fiscal year, the latest government 
estimate is that the red-ink figure will go up again, to 
S4,5(X),0O0.000. For the year beginning next July 1 . the 
Administration's estimate is for another deficit of 
S2.4O0.O00.OO0. 

The repeated deficits of recent years have forced 
Congress to approve a $6,000,000,000 increase in the 
S275.OO0.0O0.0OO debt ceiling. It was a temporary in- 
crease, due to expire June 30. but another is inevitable 
and probably will have to be even larger. In recent 
months, the debt has topped S278.OO0.OOO.OOO close 
to 57,000 for the average American family. Heavy 
spring lax collections will have brought the debt down 
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NATURAL GAS: 
HERE ARE 
THE ISSUES 




By DONALD C. SPAULDING 



THE QUESTION whether Che in- 
dependent natural gas producers 
should be subject to price regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission 
is blazing as holly a* the flnmiw from 
stoves of 30.000.000 American fam- 
ilies who now literally— are cook- 
ins with gas. 

For 16 years, after passage of the 
Natural Gas Act in 1938. gas pro- 
ducers have been exempt from FPC 
jurisdiction. They have, by FPC in- 
terpretation of congressional intent 
and also by court decisions, been 
considered distinct from pipeline 
companies which transport the gas 
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and from the local distributors who 
deliver it to the final customers. 

The pipelines, by law and tradi- 
tion, have come under the regulatory 
authority of the FFC while the dis- 
tributors have been under authority 
of state and city public utilities com- 
missions. 

Now. however, the picture has 
been changed. Last June th<- United 
Slat** Supreme Court, by a five to 
three decision, ruled in the now cele- 
brated Phillips case that natural gas 
producers are. in effect, engaged in 
interstate commerce and must com- 
ply with FPC regulation of prices 



i 

This is a public utility: The house- 
wife pays for he go* that it used at 
the burner tip according to ratei 
that hove been established by local 
or stole public utilities commissions 




This is a public utility: Because they 
enjoy a protected, guaranteed mar- 
Vet, the nation's gas pipelines have 
been put under jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for rotes 



BUT IS THIS 

A PUBLIC UTILITY 

The production and gathering of nat- 
ural gos it a fiercely competitive busi- 
ness. Only one of nine wells that ore 
drilled, on average, yield gas— and 
drilling coils run from SI 00,000 to 
more than $1,000,000 per well 



they charge pipelines for their gas — 
whether they or the FPC or the pipe- 
lines like it or not 

The decision of the Su preme Court 
which, judging from current legisla- 
tive activity in the natural gas field, 
raises more problems than it settles, 
followed twi earlier rulings bearing 
on the Mime case: 

► 1 The FPC declined to assume 
jurisdiction in a dispute between 
Phillips Petroleum I "mji.mv gnd 
the State of Wisconsin over rates 
charged by the former to the Michi- 
gan- Wisconsin Pipe Line Company. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PROVISIONS 

conceived as cushion against 
postwar readjustment 
unemployment, grew to this: 

2,600,000 vets have gone to college. 
(In 1947 Government was supporting 
three out of four male students.) 

3,700,000 attended elementary, 
secondary and vocational schools. 

(More than 150,000 learned to read.; 

2,250,000 were partly supported while 
they trained on farms or jobs. 
Total cost so for, $16,000,000,000. 

Another 1,700,000 will study before 
the Bill's provisions expire. 
Additional cost, $4,400,000,000. 



DEPRESSION 
ILL BRINGS 
ROCKET 
RESULT 

Although the Gl Bill's benefits are 
closed to those now entering the 
services, this wartime 
measure, passed to meet 
conditions thatdidn't develop, 
will affect 65,000,000 lives 

By MAX FRANKEl and 
MYRON KANDEL 
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THE G. I. Bill of Rights passed quietly into history 
this year. The Bill lived II years. It leaves 65.000.000 
heirs. 

When President Eisenhower declared last .Inn. 31 
to In- the end of combat activities in Korea, he fixed at 
about 21.000.000 the number of men and women with 
wartime service since Pearl Harbor. All of them are, 
or will be. when they return to civilian life, qualified 
for G. t Bill assistance. By the time they have used 
up their bom-fits in the next decade, the Bill will have 
cost tlie nation XJO.000,000.000. 

For the man entering the armed forces after Fi-h. 1. 
1955. there will be no G. I. Bill. But to a whole genera- 
tion of young Americans who preceded him in uni- 
form. "G. t Bill" always will bo a household word, 
synonymous with education, homes, businesses, jobs— 
an unparalleled opportunity to mend the scars of war 

Since its enactment in 1944 the Bill has lx«en ac- 
cepted us an unquestioned part of the nation's duty to 
its returned fighting men. In 1951 it was extended 
without hesitation to embrace the veteran of Korea. 

Few realize or remember, however, that when first 
passed, the G. I. Bill was a daring, untried measure, an 
experiment inspired by the plight of thousands of 
veterans after World War I Fewer still recall the 
modest scope of veterans' readjustment plans when 
they first were seriously considered by Congress in 
1944. The patriotic desire to reward the vet, concern 
over our ability to absorb him into the postwar econo- 
my and the obvious political appeal of rolling out a 
plush red carpet combined to snowball Uie measure 
to die proportion it finally assumed. 

Early in 1944. some 20 months from final victory, 
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wo were hearing all manner of ialk about our postwar 
fate. A nation already confident of winning the war 
was troubled by the problems that peare would bring. 
The man in the street was telling George Gallup that 
if he could go to a White Hou.se press conference, he 
would ask these questions: 

"How will we avoid a depression after the war? . . . 
Will the soldiers be able to find work? . . . Will my 
wages be cut when peace comes? . . , What is being 
done to make sure that people won't have to go on re- 
lief again?" 

Experts in and out of government agreed that re- 
conversion would not be painless. Their biggest con- 
cern was unemployment. Estimates in Congress of the 
number whom the change to peacetime production 
would leave idle hovered around 8.000.000. Some 
ranged as high as 19,000.(XM>. No one knew how long 
such unhealthy unemployment would last, nor what 
was in store after readjustment. Economists had 
memories of a peacetime America with never more 
than 47.000.000 jobs. The postwar need would be for 
close to 60.000.000. 

They knew. too. that at the end of World War I the 
transition to peace had been clumsy and costly. With- 
in a year 4.000.000 soldiers had been discharged with 
carfare home and $60 in cash to fare inflation, fol- 
lowed by a violent slump. This time there would Ik- 
15.000.000 veterans and some 30.000.000 war workers. 

In this atmosphere we conceived a bill of rights for 
G. I. -Joe and f J. I. .lane. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights projected the government 
into the personal lives of nearly all World War II and 
Korea veterans and their families two out of five 



Americans. It mushroomed into so vast a program of 
relief, welfare and rehabilitation that its full impact 
on the nation's life and economv has never been and 
never will be fully measured. 

But we do know— now that the numbers of its bene- 
ficiaries are firmly set— how many millions of men 
used uV Bill's various provisions and we can estimate 
how many billions of dollars it will finally cost 

G. I. Bill benefits were made available to 15.400 000 
veterans of World War II. 2,750.000 who served in the 
Korean conflict but not in World War II. and some 
3.000.000 still in uniform. 

Under the Bill, thus far. 6,300.000 veterans have 
gone to school for from one day to four years at gov- 
ernment expense. Another 1.700.000 will study under 
it before its provisions run out. Already 2.600.000 
have been to college I at one time, in 1947, the govern- 
ment was supporting three out of four of the nations 
male college students | and 3.700,000 have attended 
elementary, secondary and vocational schools, more 
than 160,000 of them learning to read and write. An 
additional 2,250.000 were partly supported by Uncle 
Sam while they trained on farms and in jobs. 

The subsistence, tuition, hooks, supplies and fees of 
these 8.550.000 student- veterans so far have cost the 
U. S. about S16.000.000.000. We will spend another 
$4,400,000,000 for education and training before the 
Bin's provisions expire. 

No one knows how many vets would have abandoned 
rifles for books had there been no G. I. Bill. An Army 
survey in the course of the war concluded that nlwut 
1.100,000 would go back to school even without gov- 
ernment aid. The survey (Continued on page 62 1 




LOAN PROVISIONS 

not in original bill, did this: 

Government helped build 

1,363,000 homes (14.5 per cent of new 
homes started between 1946-1954) 

2,000,000 other families had financial 
help in remodeling old homes. 

Government credit backed half the 
$28,000,000,000 vets borrowed to go 
into business or boy farms. 

12,500,000 vets collected 
$3,975,000,000 in 
unemployment checks. 



BOATING BOOMS 
TO BIGGEST 
U.S. SPORT 

30,000,000 Americans— equal to the 
total participants in golf, tennis and 
bowling— will be afloat in some 
5,000,000 pleasure craft this year 

By STANLEY FRANK 





THE lure of blue wator has boon enticing mon evpr 
since women began to talk and lias mado boats classic 
havons for tho wonderful eloquence of silence. A phe- 
nomenal boom in boating today sUlt reflects man's 
mounting urgency to floo tho incessant yammering of 
shore life but tho stampodo to tho wator has boon given 
impetus by a trend that is as significant as it is im- 
plausible. The women are going along. 

Wives are sacrificing such earthly necessities as 
maids, fur coats nnd Hollywood bathrooms and art- 
adopting boats as their second homes. Since silence 
always has boon abhorrent to women, tho girls must be 
seeking the spiritual therapy men derive from Ixwts. 
And they must be rinding it. too. 

Manufacturers of marine equipment say family 
groups will comprise the bulk of tho 30.000.000 people 
afloat in pleasure craft this year. That figure, tho in- 
dustry points out. equals the combined total of active 
participants in golf, tennis ;in d bowling, establishing 
boating as America's most popular sport. Soles will 
exceed SI .000.000.000 for the second straight year and 
husincss is splendid. 

A boot satisfies the need for something a good deal 
ire hasic than fun and relaxation. It is even more 



more 



than an escape hatch from the pressures and com- 
plexities in this best of all possible worlds. A boat on 
able* a man to achieve, if only briefly, complete inde- 
pendence and self-sulficiency. 

A man at the wheel of a 40- foot cruiser or the tiller 
of a 12-foot outboard is the captain of his soul as well 
as his ship. He is returning to fundamentals, mooting 
nature on her own terms, and it is immaterial whether 
he is on the open sen with a well-slocked deep freeze or 
on a placid pond with a sandwich and a bottle of beer. 
Released from all restraints except the disciplines of 
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survival, he has a sense of resourcefulness found else- 
where only at the controls of a plane. Incidentally, 
most pilots also are boating enthusiasts because thev 
capture on the water the same feeling of freedom they 
enjoy in the sky. 

Record -breaking turnouts at 35 boot shows, some of 
'hem in highly improbable places. Iiave demonstrated 
in recent months that there are no geographical or eco- 
nomic boundaries for the special appeal of boats. At 
the traditional launching of tho annual naval review 
in Now York in .January. 4.000 people waited on the 
street in freezing weather for the opening of the first 
Sunday session of the National Motor Boat Show held 
in a gloomy armory in the Bronx, a good three- 
quarters of an hour by subway from mid town. 

The crowd was wailing patiently for the privilege of 
spending $1.50 just lo I»x>k at boats and equipment 
There were no free giveaways or entertainment Boats 
were the sole attraction, and they were such powerful 
magnets that the Eire Department hvicn ordered the 
doors closed that afternoon to relieve dangerous con- 
gestion in the world's largest armory. 

In tho course of the show's ten-day run. 215,000 
paying visitors bought $15,000,000 worth of boats and 
accessories. Those figures represented increase of ten 
per cent in attendance and 25 per cent in sales over 
1954. but there were human-interest touches far more 
revealing than the dead-pan statistics. 

Reservations had to be made an hour and a half in 
advance to inspect the Wheeler Queen, a 51-foot 
cruiser with twin diesel engines bought for $88,1X10 by 
John .1. Sparler. a [taper manufacturer from York, Pa. 
Once aboard, the rubbernecks did not put on the ex- 
pected rush Wop decks to admire the sleeping ac- 
commodatioas for ten. tConttnuni on page 4$> 
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HOW'S 




AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



AGRICULTURE 



Farmers are entering another 
planting season, facing record sup- 
plies of grain and cotton in storage 
ond prospects for lower support 
prices for many of this year's crops. 
Acreage allotment.-* for this year call 
for a reduction on the basic crops of 
more than 5,000.000 acres. 

However, action is developing 
which would reduce some of the ten- 
sion on these basic commodities. 
Congress has. in effect, removed the 
acreage allotment controls on durum 
wheat and at this writing is expected 
to increase the cotton acreage by 
250.000 to 500,000 acres. Removal of 
the requirement which makes ACP 
payments contingent upon com- 
pliance with acreage allotments on 
basic crops is virtually assured. The 
USDA and Congress are also in- 
tensifying their efforts to develop 
our foreign market* as well as to 
promote increased domestic con- 
sumption* 

More national interest is being di- 
rected toward conservation and im- 
provement of soil and water resour- 
ces, retirement of submarginal lands 
from production of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities and establishment 
of an acreage reserve. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Coastruction activity has entered 
its tenth year of continuous expan- 
sion and presents a picture so bright 



that many find it difficult lo believe 
it can be true or can last. 

The main concern is the high 
volume of residential building and 
the huge amounts of mortgage funds 
making this volume possible. Yet it 
appears that additional mortgage 
funds will be available to enable 
building as many as 150.000 more 
houses than in 1954. 

Should activity continue greatly 
ahead of forecasts, temporary money 
stringency could develop and exer- 
cise some restraint on building in 
the second half of the year. 

On the whole the prospect is for 
an even better year than had been 
forecast 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Debt - public and private — and 
its relation to the economy is the 
subject of loud and prolonged specu- 
lation. Last year both the govern- 
ment and its citizens went deeper 
into debt, for the eighth straight 
year. At the end of 1954. govern- 
ment, business and individuals had 
accumulated a total debt of $612.- 
000.000.000. The total is still rising. 

The economic impact of this large 
figure must be measured in terms of 
its relation to the output of wealth 
available to meet it In 1929 total 
debt equated 1H4 per cent of the 
gross national product. By 1933, 
debt was 300 per cent of GNP. Last 
year the percentage was 172. 

Next year debt is almost sure to 



continue its rise. Government debt, 
particularly in the states which are 
financing needed improvements, is 
certain to rise slightly. Businesses 
will likely borrow at a somewhat 
lower rate than in 1954 Increased 
earnings and depreciation allow- 
ances should permit them to squeeze 
by with less. Individuals, through 
mortgages and other hard goods 
purchases, will account for the big- 
gest increase. Estimate for the year 
— total, up about $20.0<Ht,<Hm.<KX). 



DISTRIBUTION 



Retailers, wholesalers, and service 
managements are adjusting with 
great flexibility to the new and in- 
tensive competitive conditions which 
characterize today's market place. 
Orderly forms of marketing geared 
more closely to the consumer's 
genuine interest are gradually sup- 
planting price competition. Sates 
potentials for top quality items are 
at an all-lime high particularly in 
home furnishings, apparel, and rec- 
reation lines. 

Competition is causing tight con- 
trol on all distribution expenses. 
Much concern is felt in some quar- 
ters al>oul possible government im- 
position of new expense factors 
through minimum wage regulation 
and tax actions. 

Although sales volume will be at 
or near all-time peak levels, main- 
taining profit and percenfages will 
require more than usual diligence. 

Expansion moves, while still time- 
ly, will require much greater at- 
tention to basic market and area re- 
search. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



The entire free 1 world ci-onomy is 
influenced by the current surge for 
rapid development of the newly inde- 
pendent nations and other less de- 
veloped areas. 

While this trend is healthy in 
some ways, too rapid industrializa- 
tion presents dangers; and for short- 
cuts to orderly development there 
must always be a day of rec koning. 

Among the practical conditions 
necessary before undertaking in- 
dustrialization are: essential raw 
materials, necessary capital, and the 
requisite technical personnel; the 
prospect of adequate markets either 
at home or abroad: the ability of in- 
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BUSINESS? a look ahead 



dustries thus fostered to survive- 
without uneconomic trade barriers; 
and private rather than government 
operations. 

Some aspects of ingrained philoso- 
phy in the less developed nations, 
such as the ex|)ectation of quick 
profits, high returns on investment, 
can be overcome by consistent effort 
aided by the infusion of private 
capital investment from the capital 
exporting nations. 

Soundly conceived, industrializa- 
tion of the less developed countries 
would help diversify international 
trade and increase its scope for the 
lienefit of the entire free world. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Prospects are brightening for 
getting the federal government out 
of its business-type activities. The 
Administration has declared as a 
basic policy that the government 
should produce nothing which the 
people can produce through piivate 
enterprise. 

Each federal agency has been di- 
rected to appraise its business-type 
activities to lay the basis for elimi- 
nating or curtailing them. 

Meanwhile, congressional leaders 
of both parties are moving for legis- 
lation to gain the same objectives. 
Of particular interest is S. 1003, in- 
troduced by Sen. John L. Mi Clellnn 
of Arkansas, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Government Operations Com- 
mittee and a member of the Hoover 
Commission which is investigating 
the government's business-type 
activities. Similar measures have 
been introduced in the House. 

Senator MeClellan's bill would 
I, establish a general congressional 
policy against government business 
activities; 2, set up an appeals 
agency in the Commerce Depart- 
ment to hear complaints; and 3, con- 
trol creation of new activities by re- 
quiring advance approval by the 
Bureau of the Budget The outlook 
currently is favorable for enactment 
of the McClellan bill, or a similar 
measure. 



creasing at the rate or several billion 
a year these funds today constitute 
a critical investment problem both 
economically and ethically. 

What to do about it is troubling 
<ongressmen and senators in both 
parties. 

A Senate Labor subcommittee last 
year found that uhustw were clearly 
prevalent in the field. A reactivated 
subcommittee has been holding 
hearings this year and is searching 
both for further facts on abuses and 
for suggestions for curing them. 

The House Labor Committee, too, 
is concerned. I-ess has been done on 
the House side, however, and, partly 
for that reason, no legislation seems 
likely until at least 1956. 

In addition to the basic question 
of legislation is the further question 
of how much should be done at the 
federal versus the state level. 

Management and labor leaders 
share concern over the problem with 
members of Congress. All citizens 
have a stake in the outcome. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



LABOR 



One labor organization today 
holds more than S2.'VO.000.O0O in 
assets. Others hold more than S100.- 
000.000. These assets come largely 
from welfare fund contribution!, In- 
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Action is getting underway 
throughout the country to solve 
water supply problems. 

Both short-term measures and 
long-range planning are needed at 
the local level. Soil Conservation 
Districts and local watershed agen- 
cies in many static nre moving 
ahead under the Watershed Protec- 
tion Act and the Water Facilities 
Act passed by Congress last year. 
These acts make improvements 
possihle in rural areas in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Federal and state governments 
are looking ahead to additional legis- 
lation to promote soil and water con- 
servation. CJnrificnlion and revision 
of federal laws will be recommended 
by the Hooverand Kestnbaum Com- 
missi..!^, while 40 ur more -Lit.- 
legislatures are working on state 
water laws. 

At the national level, two con- 
ferences have already been planned. 
The National Chamber will devote 
one session of its Annual Meeting to 
the theme: "Adequate Water Sup- 
ply for Tomorrow." In December 
the second National Watershed 
Congress will convene in Washing- 
ton to disc uss plans to promote soil 
and water conservation. 



TAXATION 



A $20 tax credit for every tax- 
payer and $10 Tor every dependent 
— if you don't make more than 
55,000 or benefit from the split-in 
come provision; repeal of the indi- 
vidual credit for dividends received, 
incrensein personal exemptions from 
$800 to $700 or $800 or $1,000; 
additional exemption for scout- 
masters; give fishermen the same 
treatment us farmers in dealing wiUi 
estimates of income tax; permit tax- 
payers a deduction for tuition ex- 
penses incurred in the education of 
their children through the twelfth 
grade; repeal the new provision for 
establishment of reserves for esti- 
mated expenses; repeal the new de- 
preciation provisions; permit mimi- 
cal deduction for the cost of wigs for 
the bald headed. These are but a few 
of the tax proposals now being 
thrown into the hopper for Congres- 
sional consideration. 

Most of these, obviously, are of- 
fered for political advantage rather 
than as parts of a well considered and 
currently sound tax program. Politi- 
cally appealing they may be but the 
fact remains that Uiey contribute 
little but confusion to the complex 
problems of government finance. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Coordination of services by dif- 
ferent forms of transportation ap- 
DMH to be gaining ground. Ship- 
|H*rs and carriers are showing a 
growing interest in its possibilities. 

The movement of trailers on rail- 
road fiat cars, or so-called piggyback 
service, is being watched closely in 
the domestic transport field. The 
idea is old. but the current interest 
is strictly new. After getting the 
green light from the Interstate Corn 
merce Commission last year, at least 
22 major railroads began trying it 
out on an experimental basis. 

The going was a little rough at 
first, but interest soon picked up, 
and indications point to an increas- 
ing acceptance of the service. 

The movement of trui k trailers on 
ships in coastwise service is also re- 
ceiving eonsiderahle attention. 

Intent! of the military services 
provides a strong incentive for de- 
velopment of joint currier services. 
The Navy is contracting for a roll- 
on. roll-off cargo ship 
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BUSINESS 
POWER: 

Who has it 
Who keeps it 

Not only individual businesses, but whole industries 
rise and fall in the constantly changing pattern 
of American enterprise By Herbert harris 



INVESTIGATIONS and reapprais- 
iiI.h of bigness in business have be- 
come the fashion in Washington. 
The Administration itself as well as 
members of Congress in both politi- 
cal parties are taking part 

The stated purpose 1 of all these ex- 
plorations is to guard against the 
possibility that some group in big 
business is misusing its power just as 
groups in big government, big labor, 



big agriculture mny do every once 
in | while. 

One such misuse of power would 
be an effort to close the doors of op- 
portunity to smaller firms. 

I'ossihly rare examples i»f tlii- will 
be found. 

But any inquiry into bigness 
which goes ahead on the assumption 
that small and hig business are in 
conflict or inherently separate in in- 



terests ignores a significant fact of 
our economy: They cannot get along 
without each other. 

General Motors, for example, does 
business with some 21,000 subcon- 
tractors, suppliers, vendors. They 
represent a cross-section of U. S. in- 
dustry and commerce. They range 
in size from giant corporations in 
steel, rubber and chemicals to small 
shops with five or ten employes. 
About 50 cents out of every dollar 
CM earns goes lo pay this diverse 
array of firms for everything from 
Nevada tungsten to Florida tung oil 
to textiles from Georgia and tacks 
from New Hampshire. It is no rarity 
for GM to buy seals and gaskets 
from such a company as K. William 
Beach in Springfield. Ohio, which 
ten years ago was started with 
SI, 500 in capital, and two employes, 
the president and a mechanic. To- 
day it has 35 on the payroll, and 25 
suppliers of its own. 

Similarly, RCA is supplied with 
rotary switches and walkie-talkie 
parts by The Grayhill Company in 
La Grange, III., which had 15 em- 
ployes in 1946 when it obtained its 
first RCA order, plus engineering 
guidance. Currently, Grayhill has 70 
employes, sells only 17 per cent of its 
output to RCA. the other S3 percent 
to other customers. Moreover, 76 
per cent of RCA's suppliers are 
small business (500 or fewer em- 
ployes | and of these the 49 per cent 
that employ 100 persons or fewer 
receive more than half of the dollar 
volume of all RCA purchases. 



HOW ONE 
JOB SPREADS 
TO MANY 



Construction of U.S. Steel's new Fatrless Works generated orders for 
4200 businesses, including prime contractors, subcontractors and 
sub subcontractors. Experience points up interdependence of large 
and small firms, demonstrates that successful economy needs both 









U.S. STEEL'! 
$400,000,00 


0 


200 PRIME 
CONTRACTORS 




2,000 SUB 
CONTRACTORS 



2,000 SUB-SUB 
CONTRACTORS 



V 
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A realistic look at the transactions 
of any large company shows that 
they ramify out to a first tier of 
-uppliers who. in turn, depend upon 
a second tier of their suppliers in a 
multiplier process not unlike that of 
nuclear fission. 

When U. S. Steel was putting Up 
its new $400,000,000 Fairies* Works 
in Bucks County, Pa., it had 200 
prime contractors, each of whom, on 
the average, handed out subcon- 
tracts to ten other firms. Of this 
total of 2.000. each was colling upon 
one subcontractor of his own. Hence, 
in hiring only 200 firms, to start 
with. U- S. Steel discovered that it 
had, in effect, engaged the services of 
4.000 organizations. Furthermore, a 
trace-hack on the 2,200 firms 'the 
200 prime contractors, and their 
2.000 immediate subcontractors) 
disclosed that they were buying ma- 
terials and equipment from 130,000 
other businesses. 

Westinghouse had much the same 
experience in building the world's 
first atomic engine to power the sub- 
marine Naulilus. 

"For any one firm, no matter how 
large, to tackle a job of this kind 
alone would be sheer folly" said 
the manager of the Westinghouse 
Atomic Tower Division. 

In the interests of speed, efficiency 
and economy, the work was parceled 
out to 3.028 different surx-ontractors 
and suppliers in 23 states 21 per 
cent large companies. 75 per cent 
small, four per cent universities and 
research foundations. Together they 
received 68 cents out of every dollar 
of government funds paid to West- 
inghouse on this project. This inter- 
locking of business segments, in 
their immense variety, reaches down 
into every region and community. 
In Connecticut, for example, the 
Hamilton Standard manufacturing 
division of United Aircraft is spend- 
ing inside the Nutmeg Stale $20.- 
000.000 a year with 1.200 concerns, 
SB per cent of them small. 

A recent survey shows that a new 
small plant now going up in the area 
will have 160 people on its payroll 
and generate sufficient business ac- 
tivity to support about 1.100 per- 
sons. Residents in the i-ommunity 
who will earn their living directly 
from this enterprise will need 300 
homes. 320 automobiles, the retail 
services of 30 grocery, drug, depart- 
ment, liquor and other stores, along 
with Iwirher and TV repair "Imps, 
and the professional services of 20 
dot-tors, dentists, lawyers and the 
like. The purchasing power to be 
cn-ati-d by the existence of this 
plant will go to buy. among other 
things, the produce of 6.000 acres of 
farmland in the vicinity. Manage- 
ment will Im- paying out 180,000 a 
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year to local truckers. Over-all, this 
venture will establish a S2.500.000 
base for state and federal taxes. 

However, to focus only on the 
"chain reaction" character of our 
business structure is to leave out 
three other considerations equally 
vita). 

In the first place, any business, of 
whatever size, is a method for or- 
ganizing resources, human and ma- 
terial to meet the needs and wants 
of people for goods and services. To 
carry out these functions often re- 
quires vast aggregates of financial, 
technical, scientific and engineering 
capabilities of a sort that only 
large scale undertakings can supply. 
Somebody has to do this job. Other- 
wise, we would deprive ourselves of 
the benefits of modern technology 
and mass production. Other func- 
tions, requiring a less massive or- 
ganization of resources, can be most 
effectively performed by small busi- 
ness, often man flexible, adaptable, 
and better able to specialize 

Our intermingling of large and 
small business units represents the 
response of our economic evolution 
to the challenge of that technologi- 
cal revolution which has been gather- 
ing momentum since the century's 
turn. Certainly without the essen- 
tial contributions of small business, 
big business could not prosper. Con- 
versely, big business is good for 
small business if only because the 
former, in constantly bringing forth 
new products, or improving old ones, 
opens up new opportunities. 

In the second place, the United 
States today is spending about $3.- 
000,000.000 a year on research — 
some 80 per cent of it conducted by 
big business organizations. To de- 
velop nylon, for example, du Pont 
[wild S27 ,000.000 (Orion cost $25.- 
000,t(00 and Dacron even more) in 
experiments and facilities. Today, a 
1.2 pound package of nylon for a 
dress retailing at $50 costs about 
52.00 which is du Pont s total take. 
The remaining $48 represents the 
value added in intervening stages by 
smaller business the textile mill 
which spins the yarn, another which 
weaves it into fabric, a third that 
dyes and finishes it, the apparel 
manufacturer who makes the gar- 
ment, and the retailer who sells it. 

"Du Pont could never have put 
nylon over without the assistance of 
small business," C. H. Greenewalt. 
company president, has declared. 
And he added ' 'small business could 
never have made the investment 
necessary to produce nylon." 

In the third place, the claim that 
the big ore getting bigger and the 
small are getting smaller doesn't jibe 
with reality. A more honest state- 
ment would have to be divided into 



four parts: 1, some of the big are 
getting bigger even though their rale 
of growth, compared with that of the 
over-all economy, has not been es- 
pecially impressive during the past 
20 years; 2, others of the big are hav- 
ing their share of the market con- 
siderably reduced either by other 
giants or by up and coming inter- 
mediate concerns; 3. some small 
enterprises are being graduated into 
the medium-size class; 4, small busi- 
ness establishments are becoming 
more numerous as there are 26 
firms to every 1 .000 people today as 
against 15 to every 1,000 in 1900. 

All this is happening all the time 
and all at once as new inventions, 
innovations, initiatives and incen- 
tives keep changing the contours of 
the business map. Ours is not only a 
dynamic economy. It is also an esca- 
lator economy for products, com- 
panies, managements, some of them 
moving up, others coming down, still 
others holding their own. with their 
positions shifting throughout the 
whole procession. Within a genera- 
tion, older commodities such as wool 
and cotton have had to fight or make 
their peace with man-made fibers. 
Railroads are still bucking cars, 
trucks, planes. Coal is battling nat- 
ural gas and oil. Movie makers be- 
moan the advent of television. 

Amid this economic flux and mo- 
bility, our rule-of-thumb belief that 
there is always room at the top has 
been recently nailed down by the 
monumental researches of A.D.H. 
Kaplan. Brookings Institution econ- 



omist. He surveyed 20 industries, 
covering a 40-year period, to com- 
pile lists of the 100 leading indus- 
trials as they appeared in 1909 and 
in 1948. His findings showed that, 
of the 100 foremost corporations in 
1909, only 36 were able to retain this 
paramount status in 1948. The other 
64 had either declined in relative- 
importance?, or vanished. 

In 1909, for example, U. S. Steel, 
along with 13 other steel concerns, 
represented their industry on the 
roster of the 100 largest But by 
1948. only four of them ( U. S. Steel. 
Republic, Bethlehem, and Jones & 
Laughlin) could be included. In the 
interval, five lusty newcomers (Na- 
tional, American, Youngstown, In- 
land and Wheeling) had made the 
grade. However, on the 1948 regis- 
ter, the nine steel companies ( four 
old. five new i held less than 12 per 
cent of the total assets of the 100 
biggest in contrast to the 30.2 per 
cent held by the 14 steel firms in 
1909. Steel rated third in 1948. 
having lost first to the petroleum in- 
dustry, which, in the earlier tabula- 
tion, stood as fifth. It was then also 
dominated by a single company. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. But on 
the 1948 roll-call, Standard had to 
share its eminence not only with 
four of its former subsidiaries, oper- 
ating us independent enterprises, but 
also with 11 other companies 
(Texas, Shell, Gulf. Sinclair, Union. 
Sun Oil, Pure Oil, Tidewater, Phil- 
lips, Continental. Skelly) only two 
of which even existed in 1909. 



NEEDS CREATED BY CONSTRUCTION 
OF A NEW SMALL PLANT 



Venture wilt fix 
over-oil tax base 
of $2,500,000 



Management will pay 
$50,000 a year to 
local truckers 



Buying power 
created will 
buy produce 
of 6.000 acres 



Residents directly 
employed by plant 
require 320 aulos 




Plant's employes 
will require at 
least 300 homes 



Services of 20 
professional 
men will be 
needed 



Business for 30 
retailers will be 
generated 



New plant means 
enough business for 
1,100 persons 
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4:45 r.M. 9 copies art needed right away 



4:47 r.M. Takri only a minute to make them in Verlfu Copier 



$240 Kodak Verifax Copier 
saves $ 3,000 per year 



This completely different copier enables 
Sligo, Inc., St. Louis, to answer quotations 

without retyping or proofreading 

Getting quotations to prospective buyers fast gives 
Sligo a big sales edge in the wholesale mill supply 
and heavy equipment field. 

Sligo simply fills in prices on the quotation form n 
prospect sends in. Then -in a minute— gets 3 Verifax 
copies for its general office file, sides department, and 
the salesman involved. 

This short cut eliminates hours of retyping and 
proofreading every day . . . saves more than the S240 
cost of a Verifax Copier every month. Mnrc important 
still is the new business which results from "quoting 
first" . . . and having error-free Verifax copies in the 
sales force's hands for prompt follow-up. 

time you can mvc now with Verifax copying 

□ You'll get copies of letters, office records, news clip- 



pings, etc. immediately. No retyping. No trips to a centraf 
copying service. 

□ YutiH save on dictation. Instead of quoting from a 
report or letter . . . you can send Verifax copies uf it to all 
concerned. 

D You'll eliminate slow "one-copy" routing. 

□ YouH answer manv letters by jot ting your reply in the 
margin and mailing hack a Verifax copy. 

□ You'll eliminate transcription errors - Veri fax copies are 
authentic from letterhead to signature. 

□ Your secretary will never have to retype for extra car- 
bons . . , will MAW hours of retyping und proofreading on 
other jobs. The savings here, alone, quickly pay for your 
Verifax Copier. 

See free demonstration in your office 

Learn in detail why thousands of otfiees call a Verifax 
Copier indispensable. See your secretary - anyone in your 
office- whisk out Verifax copies of your records after a few 
minutes' instruction. No fuss. No change in present room 
lighting. Just mail coupon below. 



MAll COUPON rot NtfE FOLDIX 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

BMfcMi HMN Methods Division, Hmliotrr 4. S, Y. 

I'leaw Mod detailed fact* on Verifux copying and NMfl of nf ur-by Verifax dealers. 
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The boss says he never takes a vacation 



... But I know he does! 

"He's a high-pressure, hntd-working guy 
whu»e fust love is liis job. Always* on the go — 
never .1 sick day in his life. Bounds from meet- 
ing to meeting. And he travel* a lot. 

"He lays lie never take* a vacation. But I 
know belierl 

"You »ce, be almo»i always travel* by 
Pullman. I know because / get h» reservation* 
and tickets. And when he gen back in town / 
can see how refreshed and rested be looks! 

"Thai dunce 10 itlax on Pullman trips — 
10 ihrug off OVery last trace of business tension 
—is a ffwlfti i" i'flj- W* his chance io ease 
back in the diner or club car and enjoy good 
food and refreshment. To get a good night * 
sleep in a private room without a moment's 
worryabuul highway traffic hazards orweather. 

"Yes, sir— I can always tell when he * had 
a vacation by Puilmanf" 




Tads " Pullman vaceHan lo- 

ulflii! >WI ihal r**ilul |imr *nd 
1(1111-1. ll ■ Anii-flia'i falml. ulnl, 

■»rc*l mil*) nimfnrlalilr. drprmi. 




V- in- »h» mtU* away <>•" * 
1 imp 1 me. Iini. f rr.M> HimlfH Jiti- 
n-r ur »<mr fjiiofiir NO-MlNlMM 
BM In l*d. m ■ «ciH» wliil«. 
1 ■ ■ l ■ Iml. II • ■ ■ '•rent ••■Mr" 
tiir yuu •< j«ut Jr-lin»- 
II if j»u mUh. 



You're lafe and sure when you ^^^B »ravej_by 
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Similarly ascending from fourth 
rung in 1909 to second on the 1948 
ladder was the transportation equip- 
ment industry. This was due main- 
ly to the immense growth of four 
newcomers three in automobile 
manufacture ' General Motors. Ford, 
Chrysler) and one in aircraft <Cur- 
tiss- Wright*. Dramatizing the revo- 
lution in transport, during four dec 
ades, these companies replaced such 
1909 stalwarts as American Loco- 
motive. Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Pressed Steel Car, and American 
Shipbuilding. In this whole cate- 
gory of transportation equipment, 
only three corporations — Interna- 
tional Harvester, Pullman. Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry appeared on 
both lists, but with alterations in 
rank. 

In retailing, Sears Koebuck was 
the only representative in 1909 hut 
in 1948 had to divide honors with 
seven other titans ' Montgomery 
Ward. Woolworth. Kresge, A & P. 
J. C. Penney. May Department 
Stores, and Allied Stores 1 which 
were either unborn in 1909 or in- 
finitely below the level of the upper- 
most 100. 

This same pattern of drastic trans- 
formation, of upclimb and decline, 
of entries by the new and exits by 
the old. occurs throughout the other 
16 industries from food products 
to chemicals to machinery- that 
were also exhaustively examined. 
Not only does the position of a 
whole industry shift, hut also thai of 
individual companies within it. In 
textiles, for example. American 
Woolen and American Thread were 
on the 1909 list but in 1948 had 
yielded to two other textile pro- 
ducers, Burlington Mills and J, P. 
Stevens. 

Leather, which hod two exemplars 
in 1909. when harnesses were still in 
vogue, had none in 1948. 

While these data demonstrate that 
there is always room at the top. 
they also warn that it is nn unsure 
and slippery location. In some in- 
stances, a company's rise or fall cor- 
responds to that of its industry as a 
whole. In other eases, a company's 
rate of expansion exceeds that of the 
industry with which it is identified. 
In any event, the evidence suggests 
that to reach the summit, or to stay 
there, demands unremitting effort, 
marked hy the ability to risk, to 
pioneer, to diversify, to anticipate 
and adapt to changing conditions in 
order to win the consumer's eco- 
nomic vote, that ultimate test of any 
husiness, hig or small. 

To the extent that these thing- 
are known, the citizen's political 
vote will lend to reflect the reality of 
our business system rather than the 
rhetoric of election campaigns, ind 
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Boating Booms to 
Biggest U. S. Sport 

( Continued from /xipr 41 1 
Ihe two tiled hathrnoms with glass 
enclosed showers Jind the stainless 
steel galley. Instead, they queued 
up again to go through a little ritunl 
that was as irn-sistililr a* tin- urge 
to try on a diamond sludded crown 
for size. 

The men ■ I< ■ .- 1 in n line lending to 
the bridge and waited their turn to 
grasp the wheel. Then they stared 
at the walls of the armory for a few 
momenta, but in their imagination 
they were peering through ocean 
spray and scanning the distant hori- 
■AD for private Shangri-Las. Their 
wives and kids Hat quietly on divans 
in the salon, lost in their own rev- 
eries. 

A man wearing a leather jacket 
and a cap with a union button left 
the Quern after his seance in the 
cockpit. We asked him why he did 
not go below decks to see the boat's 
facilities. 

"I've got bedrooms, a bathroom 
and a kitchen." he said "I know 
what they're like. You really get the 
feel of one of these big. beautiful 
babies when vou stand up there at 
the wheel." . 

As far as the man was concerned, 
the luxurious appointments which 
doubled the <*wl of the Queen were 
fancy, but familiar, fixtures for util- 
ity. The wheel was his castle in the 
air. Exhibitors have a singularly ap- 
propriate trade term for people who 
patronize boat shows. They call 
them "dreamers." 

"We know 90 per cent of the folks 
who ronw to these things can't af- 
ford a canoe, much leas an inboard 
cruiser," says Ralph Chnmpney, a 
dealer from Hampton. Va. "They 
come to dream of the day they can 
buy a boat. It's the easiest product 
in the world lo sell. We figure that 
eight out of every ten people who get 
on a boat for the first time eventu- 
ally will lie customers when they can 
lay aside a little money. All a dealer 
has to do is sit back and wait for 
converts to come to him. Sooner or 
later they show up and begin to con- 
form to a pattern, 

"A fellow about 40 in the electrical 
supply business in my territory 
started in typical fashion two years 
ago by buying a little outboard run- 
about He got tired of hauling it by 
trailer through the automobile traf- 
fic to his summer cottage on Chesa- 
peake Bay. so he sold it and put the 
money into an inlxtard cruiser. Now 
he's already talking of gelling a 
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NEW METHOD CUTS 
ROOF REPAIR IN HALF! 

You'll cui roof repair costs in HALF when you use the Tropical 
Roof Maintenance System, as thousands of other industrial and 
commercial buildings do! See how your own unskilled labor 
follows simple step-by-step directions and does a first class job of 
roof reconditioning! This is repair time— check your roof now! 

Tropical Cold-Process Method gives you a better roof at big 
savings. This "live", flexible roofing expands and contracts with 
temperature changes, without powdering, cracking, blister- 
ing or drying-out. Roofs get added years of 
weather-tight life ihc Tropical way! 

FRBE! if you own or monogt on Industrial or 
commercial building, too how you got a bettor roof 
job and idvi money! Sand for your frM copy of 
"Saving Old Roofi" today! 

TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY, 1134-1242 W. 70th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 

■ tain 
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BOATING BOOMS continued 



SI 0,500 boat and living on it a few 
months a year with his wife after his 
kids are educated and married." 

The electrical man will have a lot 
of company if he ever achieves his 
heart's desire. Many middle-aged 
couples whose children are self-sup- 
porting are making their second 
homes on the water, and you'd be 
surprised— and envious — if you 
knew the increasingly prominent 
role of boats in retirement plans. 
Improvements in the interior de- 
signing of moderately priced boats 
and the development of low-cost fa- 
cilities for nautical transients have 
made it possible for middle-class 
boat owners to live it up in a style 
known only to millionaire yachts- 
men a generation ago. 

There ore approximately 5.300.- 
000 small craft in the United States 
today and 760,000 are classified as 
cruisers, or boats with sleeping cab- 
ins. Cruisers have shown the great- 
est proportionate increase in sales 
during the postwar boom and the in- 
credible expansion of marinas indi- 
cates that 760,000 owners are taking 
full advantage of housekeeping con- 
veniences on extended trips. 

A marina, for the enlightenment 
of sheepherders in Montana, con- 
ceivably the only adults in America 
who have not heard the word, is a 
marine motel where tourists can 
dock overnight or indefinitely. 
Basically, it is a combination filling 
station and shopping center for re- 
plenishing gas, water and food sup- 
plies, but plush layouts at Fort 
I-tudordale, Fla., and Newport Har- 
Iwr. Calif., offer hotels, restaurants, 
tennis courts, public stenographers, 
and boatyards for major repairs. 

Marinas first popped up in Flori- 
da in the 1920' s for boat owners who 
could not afford the fees charged by 
swank yacht cluhs. What with Uie 
depression in the '30's and the war 
in the Ws, there probably were 
fewer than 100 a decade ago. Today, 
marinas ore mushrooming so rapid- 
ly along our waterways and coasts 
that nobody really knows how many 
(here are. At an educated guess, 
■"'".lit 1,500 municipal and privately 
operated installations are servicing 
a nautical population that has 
tripled since the war. 

Neptune, the most popular of all 
landlords, is a democratic old codg- 
er who accepts tenants without re- 
gard for social or economic distinc- 
tions. Although marinas originally 
catered to middle-class transients, 
many now are floating communities 
for skilled workers in seasonal 
trades. Colonies of carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers and other journey- 
men in the construction field live on 
boats with their families throughout 



the year, especially on the Inland 
Waterway along Uie East Coast. 
When jobs are scarce, they simply 
pull up anchor and follow the sun 
until they find work. 

There was a time the creature 
comforts built into small boats were 
so sketchy that only gypsies would 
tolerate them, but those days are as 
obsolete as Ihe free-lunch counter. 
Medium-priced cruisers no longer 
have bunks that would make a midg- 
et an insomniac. Galleys are minor 
miracles of efficiency and every com- 
pany that wants to stay in business 
is equipping sleep-in boats with ade- 
quate plumbing facilities. 

Manufacturers frankly admit that 
boats now are designed and styled to 
appeal to women, a merchandising 
gambit the automobile industry has 
been exploiting for years. In their 
zeal to get on the bandwagon, some 
of the boys have gone overboard for 
gimmicks like "boa t-o- ramie" colors, 
a direct copy of two- and three-tone 
paint jobs in cars. The outboard 
motor people even have varied 
colors that were their trademarks — 
light blue for Evinrudc. light green 
for Johnson and dark green for Mer- 
cury—and are using pastel shades 
with fancy names that are more ap- 
propriate for nail polish than a 
sturdy piece of machinery. A survey 
was taken at the New York show to 
gauge public reaction to the tricking 
up of motors. Ninety per cent of the 
men thought it was a good innova- 
tion, but 60 per cent of Uie women 
said it was nonsense. The logical 
ladies pointed out that motors get 
dirty and greasy and are less unsight- 
ly when they are painted in dark 
colors. 

There is more to that trivial ques- 
tion of color than meets the eye. 
Women ore notorious for taking a 
dim view of extravagant whims, ex- 
cept (heir own. Before manufac- 
turers began to court her. Mama re- 
garded a boat as strictly a mascu- 
line indulgence, a convenient excuse 
for sneaking off to murky goings-on 
with shady characters. Mama had 
to be sold on the idea that the siz- 
able dent a boat makes in the aver- 
age budget is a practical investment 
for the entire family. Modern house- 
keeping facilities on cruisers, which 
save money on vacation trips and 
promote family unity, did the trick. 

Boating can be an inexpensive 
pastime. The trouble is that the 
pastime becomes a passion, and that 
runs into money. Open outboards 
start at $550 and sailboats at 31.000, 
but few addicts are content to stop 
there. The big kick of charting trips 
into strange waters makes everyone 
a potential customer for a sleep-in 
boat and that means an outlay of 
31.500 to $2,500 at the minimum In 



that price range living accommoda- 
tions still are on the primitive side 
and the romance of far-off places is 
a siren call ringing loud and clear, so 
the intrepid sailor yearns wistfully 
for an inboard cruiser. Now he is 
sticking a tentative toe into deep 
water where prices start at 34.500 
and boats costing five figures are 
common. Nothing short of inhuman 
will power or acute anemia of the 
pocketbook will deter him from tak- 
ing the plunge. Those brakes are 
not as strong as they used to be, 
either, with banks financing time 
payments on boats this year. 

Pr»*es can be cut 30 to 50 per cent 
by assembling boats from do-it-your- 
self kits. Fully 100.000 of the 300.- 
000 new craft on the water last year 
were built from kits and a sub- 
stantial numl)er were good-sized 
models from 16 to 23 feet long. The 
most ambitious project was tackled 
by Gordon Rynders and Frank Ri- 
no, photographers for the New York 
Daily News and the -Journal '-Ameri- 
can, who put together a 31-foot in- 
board cruiser. It took them nine 
months, but they wound up with an 
elegant vessel. 

New ^inverts hoping to pick up 
second-hand bargains usually get a 
hit of a shock discovering thai the 
depreciation of small boats is so 
negligible that they command close 
to the original prices. There have 
been no radical changes in exterior 
designing in 30 years and the loving 
maintenance owners lavish on their 
dream boats further helps to keep 
resale values on a steady keel. Boats 
are made today with slightly shal- 
lower drafts and wider beams for 
easier handling and cheaper fuel 
costs, but otherwise it's difficult to 
differentiate between a 1955 model 
and a seaworthy old-timer spruced 
up with a fresh coat of paint. 

The chief factor in sustaining 
peak prices is the oldest and strong- 
est one of all the law of supply and 
demand. The boat market is a di- 
rect throwback to the scramble for 
old and new cars in 1946 and '47. 
Even custom hontbuildcrs. who give 
the back of their necks to clients 
with less than $100,000 to spend, are 
awash with a liacklog of orders. 
John Trumpy and Sons, of Annapo- 
lis. Md., a firm thai handles nothing 
under 50 feet long, is a year and a 
half behind deliveries. Boatyards 
catering to Uie bon Ion never had it 
so good when the world was Wall 
Street's oyster and income taxes 
were a slap on the wrist instead of a 
ball bat between Uie eyes. 

"Corporations able to write off 
the cost and upkeep of big boats as 
legitimate deductions for business 
entertainment are keeping us busy." 



BO 
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you ever hoar of Montague, Mich. P 




For a pin-point survey giving full information on labor, tax, 
Water supply and any other particulars you need on any of the 
advantageous industrial sites in C&O territory, send your 
inquiry in complete confidence, to Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Industrial Development Department, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio; Detroit 2, Michigan, or Huntington 1, West Virginia. 



Something big is happening in thia once- 
quiet little town - it is well on its way to 
becoming one of the country's great chemical 
centers. 

It all started when the Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Company came looking for a strategic 
site for a new midwest plant. Hooker had a 
number of factors in mind, of course. Trans- 
portation. Water. Power. Labor conditions. 

But the primary requirement was an ade- 
quate supply of the basic raw matt-rial -salt. 
Hooker wanted to locate on top of a layer at 
least 50 feet thick. They hoped to find 100 
feet. Here at Montague they found two beds 
with a total thickness of 430 feet. Six hun- 
dred fifty million tons right under the plant. 
Enough for a thousand years. 

Now duPont and Union Carbide are moving 
in next door. Altogether there are over 31 
million dollars worth of new chemical plants 
built or on the drawing boards in Montague 
and probably more in the offing. 

Somewhere there is a site as ideal for your 
plant as Montague proved to be for Hooker. 
And it is our business to help you find it. 
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a man from Trumpy'a confided. 
"Few individuals even in the higher 
lax brackets can afford the luxury 
nf maintaining the type of boata we 
make. At that, even large corpora- 
tions are going in for comparatively 
modest 55-footers that sell for about 
$125,000. It will be a long time be- 
fore we get another order for a 1 26- 
foot cruiser with seven double state- 
rooms, quarters for a crew of 12 and 
a third deck for the mess and enter- 
tainment staffs. It would cost $500.- 
000 to duplicate her today." 

Contrary to general belief, the 
most palatial private boat ever 
built was not J. P. Morgans 300- 
foot Corsair, which wound up on 
the rocfcl, symbolically, a few years 
ago as a commercial cruise ship. 
Several boats afloat today are big- 
ger and more pretentious. 

Such ostentatious crates are 
museum pieces of a snobbish eru 
when no boot less than 40 feet long 
was classified as a yacht. Today 
any craft used for pleasure is called 
a yacht Since the purest pleasure 
is the satisfaction of achievement, 
the fellow who explores new hori- 
zons in a skiff hitched to an out- 
board motor is a yachtsman in a 
truer sense than the tycoon who is 
merely a passenger on a boat 
operated by professionals. 

That pleasure has been brought 
within reach of 30.000,000 Ameri- 
cans by a magnificent system of con- 
necting waterways, canals, inlets and 
rivers. An amateur navigator can 
sail a small boat from Brownsville. 
Tex., to Duluth, Minn., a voyage of 
6.000 miles around half the perim- 
eter of the country, protected from 
the open sea except for a 26-mile 
stretch. En route, he will pass 
through the most beautiful and exot- 
ic scenery this side of the South Seas. 

Starting at Brownsville, the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway extends 
1,000 miles to Carrabellc. Flo. At 
the tip of Florida the Keys lead 
into the Inland Waterway, which 
follows the Atlantic coast for 1,500 
miles. The government began to 
develop this vast channel in 1828 
for commercial vessels and that was 
virtually the sole use made of it for 
a century. Thirty years ago there 
were only four docks for small craft 
on the Inland Waterway north of 
Palm Beach. The traffic is so heavy 
today that the big ditch is getting 
to be almost as congested as Route 
30 on a holiday week end. 

At Manasquan. N.J., the north- 
ern extremity of the Inland Water- 
way, there is a tricky 26-mile run 
on the ocean to New York Bay. but 
once past that obstacle there is 
smooth sailing ahead in summer. 
The sightseeing sailor can make a 
detour to Long Island Sound and 



the historic New England coast or 
continue on the grand tour by going 
on up the Hudson River to Lake 
Ohomplain. which links up with the 
St Lawrence River. The last lap of 
the voyage is a trip through the 
Great I-akes to Duluth. 

For Pacific Coast addicts who 
have no access to inland routes, 
the high road to adventure is the 
900-mile run from Puget Sound to 
Alaska. Facilities for transients are 
catch-as- catch-can. but the rugged 
trip tan be made safely in good 
weather through the network of 
islands off the Canadian coast 

The great stimulus that has 
tripled the nation's nautical popu- 
lation has been the tremendous in- 
crease in inland navigable streams 
created by federal flood control and 
hydroelectric projects. Clinching 
evidence of the universal appeal of 
boats is found in the sudden surge 
of activity in landlocked areas ad- 
jacent bo the TVA, Hoover Dam. 
Miasouri River Basin and scores of 
federal watersheds. 

Completion of the St I-awrence 
Seaway in 1959 will offer additional 
boating opportunity*. The 145-foot 
long Sault Spillway Dam near Mas- 
sena will cause the flooding of large 
areas up river, creating a large lake 
■bout 30 miles long and four miles 
wide. 

Another tipoff is the widespread 
demand for free courses in piloting, 
navigation and naval customs given 
by the United States Power Squad- 
rons and the U. S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. The U.S.P.S., for in- 
stance, rcn-ntly inaugurated courses 
in the Missouri Ozarks. Arizona 
and Oklahoma and now is consider- 
ing starting local squadrons in 
Montana and New Mexico. 

These sections are far away in 
geography and tradition from Long 
Island Sound. Chesapeake Bay. 
Miami, Ijike Michigan and I*uget 
Sound, where 95 per cent of the 
country's small boots were concen- 
trated a few years ago. As a matter 
of fact, some of them ore overnight 
hauls from fair-sized bodies of 
water, but that detail never has 
been known to stop victims bitten 
by the water bug. They simply 
hook boat trailers to their cars and 
drive until they find launching 
sites. In 1947, the grand total of 
3.790 trailers had been sold. This 
year more than lOO.OtX) will he on 
the roads and. of course, sending 
new converts to the water for re- 
lief. 

The way things are going, dik- 
ing berths soon will be as scarce as 
parking space at the curb of a 
movie giving away free dishes, and 
including Miss Marilyn Monroe. 
Anyone for rocket ships? iho 
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The MONRO*MATIC 
Duplex Calculator 
proves "Years Ahead" 
for business figuring! 



Tough as your figuring problem may be, it can be dune 
*fw.-.lily. easily, with lianllv a thought mi the Monro»Matic 
Duplex Thais why business ha* welcomed this great 
new calculator. "Jusi what wc needed" . . . "Nothing 
like it" . . . "Great for payroll" . . . "Invaluable" ... are 
typical comment*. 

Only the Monro-Matic, on the office machine level, 
gives you 'Automation— the modern industrial miracle 
"hut dm* in seconds tasks that take bunion bands h..urs. 
For instance, in work like payroll Of statistics where a 
number o| result* are needed, the Monro-Mati. Duplex 
Wurks the priiblems and gives several a its Hers simill- 



taneou-.lv. Whereas other calculators require extra ste|». 

For the Monro*Malic Duplex adds as il multiplies... 
adds a* it divide. And it siorcs intermediate results f, (r 
later use. No need to rcfigure problem* all over again. 

Your local Mnn from Monroe— an expert al business 
figuring methods as well as at business machines— will Ik- 
glad lush ow yuM on your own figure work just how much 

you can get mil of limesaving, cost-saving " \ut t M >it. 

Ask bin f..r the whole story of Monro»Matic calculaling. 
Il won't cost you a cent for a demonstration ! Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company. In*., General Office*, 
Orange. N. J. Branch Office* Everywhere. 



OPERATORS WHO KNOW. . . PREFER 



MONROE 



CAtCl/MM mm. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 



ISJ ATlONKijj 



COLl 




PROFITS AVAILABLE ! 

Enjoy lite jifi.fiulfility of a Rudd-Mrlikian 
aulumalii' di"pen>ini; machine di*lril»iluu; 
fraiiehi-e. Kven plant'? a pro"|w-rl for 
R-M'. "Controlled Coffee Break" and 
Kwik-Kaft toffee. You're ..upp«>rtcd with 
an indu- try -leading ad procram ami thor- 
ough i>ale- training |>lan. Don't mi*» this 
wuuderful opportunity with lite o|dr-t and 
large*! manufacturer in the coffee vending 
industry. Only moderate investment 
required. Write today. 

Franchise opportunities are open in these 
area*: Savannah. G». ; Toledo', Ohio ; 
Young* town, Ohio; Richmond, Calif.; 
Waterlown, N. Y-; Jack*on, VIU*.; 
Uuluth, Minn.; Texarkana, Teian. 

RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 

1949 N. Ho-ofd St., Phlla. 17, fa. 
CRtAlORS OF AN INDUSTRY 



BARTON Sabre PENCIL 



^ Co. 



J 



Tlii* liiiiinm rard 
doean'l pet filnl 
away. The people 
you rail on want it. 
krep it. u»r it It 
*ell» lone after you've 
gone, krrp* you in 
daily roniai-t with your 
ru-liim'". hrlp* to open 
llie iloor on future rail*. 

The new Barton Sahre. 
-lim, trim. Iwaulilully bal- 
anced, i* the mo*l wanted 
porkrl penril in 20 yean. 
Your rhoirc of Mtiart color 
mmbination*, each with 
■M than 1'% mchea of ad- 
vrrtUing *pace. 

If «alra is your joh. here'* 
one loot you nerd. For full 
ilt-lmi!-, rail your Shaw-Barton 
representative, or write direct. 



SHAW-BARTON 

aiaiinL orncit *>o «*«r. eo»ocro". onto 
utii omen ■ ■ ramcciL cm 




Tomorrow's Leaders Learn Their Trade 



(Continued from ixige 31 > 
informal discussions over coffee led 
by faculty members with the visit- 
ing lecturer usually attending one of 
them. 

Before the lecture, the student 
has prepared himself by reading as- 
signments and using the excellent 
maps, graphs and other illustrative 
material the college provides. The 
visual aids branch may also prepare 
charts and maps for the lecturer's 
use, and sometimes illustrative films 
are shown. An Army lecturer, for 
example, might show secret films on 
guided missile experiments. 

True to good military tradition, 
the physical side is not overlooked. 
From 11:30 to 12:30 there is a 
break for sports. Each student is en- 
couraged either to play golf on the 
nine-hole course surrounding the 
college building, or squash or hand- 
ball in the basement gymnasium. 
Tennis courts also are available, or 
the student may sit on a bench by 
the river and think. 

All persons assigned to the college 
have the privileges of the Fort Mc- 
Nair officers' club and most of the 
staff members and students go there 
for lunch. 

Afternoons allow some time for 
reading in the excellent library but 
the major criticism of the college is 
that it does not leave the student 
enough time for reading and re- 
search of his own. Students read at 
home at night and on week ends but 
nearly all of them have the usual 
family demands on their time. Op- 
portunity for leisurely reading in 
the library is limited. 

Part of the afternoons are taken 
up with committee work. The stu- 
dent body is divided into 20 com- 
mittees with the services equally 
represented. Each committee has 
its own room and a specific assign- 
ment As a unit, it prepares a "posi- 
tion paper" of about 4.000 words 
every three weeks. This joint effort 
of the group deals with some impor- 
tant foreign or military policy. 

For example, one committee re- 
cently was told to assume tfiat it 
was the staff of Chou En-lai and 
was responsible for preparing him 
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for talks on Formosa at the United 
Nations. Another committee pre- 
pared a hriefing paper for Russia | 
Molotov. another for the British 
and another for the French repre- 
sentatives. Other committees pre- 
pared papers for use by the United 
States delegate. 

There is much banter over what 
an unsuspecting FBI agent might 
think if he found in someone's brief 
case these carefully prepared papers 
for Chou or Molotov. But the col- 
lege knows that only when the op- 
ponent's point of view is appreciated 
and ably stated can the American 
ease be argued persuasively. 

After the faculty studies these 
papers some of them are read before 
the student body and criticized. 

Every three weeks the committees 
are reshuffled so that, in the course 
of a year, each student has a com- 
mittee assignment with almost 
every other member of his class. 

In addition to the committee 
papers, each student is required to 
submit by the end of the year an in- 
dividual thesis of approximately 
20.000 words on some subject of his 
own selection relating to a national 
security problem. These are similar 
to a university thesis submitted by 
candidates for a master's degree 
and each student makes an oral pres- 
entation to a faculty group on the 
subject of his thesis. 

The War College is not concerned 
with the mechanics of staff opera- 
tions, tactics, or routine history or 
geography courses. The three serv- 
ices all have tiieir schools for tactics 
and strategy. The National War 
College emphasis is on grand strat- 
egy, or national strategy, and Uie 
object is to force men to Uiink criti- 
cally about the basic problems 
facing the United States. It is train- 
ing men for jolts that require states- 
manship as well as technical skills. 

According to this year's outline 
of study, the class is asked this 
basic question: "Aei-epting the 
world conditions in which we live, 
what are the national objectives of 
the United States and how can we 
best achieve them?" 

From the beginning the college 
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has insisted on absolute freedom of 
discussion. There would be no diffi- 
culty here in debating whether the 
United States should recognize Red 
China— or whether preventive war 
would be desirable. Indeed, there is 
no place in Washington where the 
atmosphere is freer or where men 
are more deeply committed to a 
search for truth without regard to 
prevailing prejudices. 

One of the chief faculty members 
in uniform said he would rather see 
the school closed than to retreat 
one inch from the position of com- 
plete freedom of discussion and in- 
quiry. This is part of the tradition 
that has been developed in the nine 
years that the college has been oper- 
ating. 

The very location of the school 
nway from the center of the city 
helps create the academic atmos- 
phere necessary for objective study. 
Rlihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt's 
Secretary of War, was the real 
creator of the Army War College 
and of the fine building that housed 
it from 1907 until the National War 
College took over in 1946. The lob- 
by has a plaque telling the story: 

"Because of the special interest 
of Elihu Root. Secretary of War. 
creator of the fienerol Staff of the 
Army, this building for the Army 
War College was authorized by 
Acts of Congress approved June 30. 
1902, and April 23. 1904. Corner- 
stone laid February 21. 1903. build- 
ing occupied June 30. 1907." 

The building stands at the south 
end of the parade ground at Fort 
McNair. formerly Fort Humphreys. 
It is on a peninusula at the junction 
of the Anacostia and Potomac 
Rivers. The fort is the home of the 
Army Band and is used for train- 
ing of officers and men who guard 
the Washington area and partici- 
pate in ceremonial functions. There 
are homes for faculty members on 
the fort but students live in their 
own or rented homes in various 
parts of Washington. 

One of the oldest buildings on the 
fort — a red brick house near the 
center of the parade ground — was 
the scene of the trial of the Lincoln 
conspirators. Mary Surratt and 
three others were hanged in the 
yard of this house, then a military 
prison, on July 9. 1865. The body 
of John Wilkes Booth was brought 
here and buried under one of the 
cells until removed to Baltimore. 

The need for "a governmental 
school of foreign affairs for civilians 
in government which would develop 
men and women c apable of insuring 
civilian domination in the conduct 
of our foreign relations," lias been 
stressed by many people, among 
them John J. McCloy, now chair- 



The man you know and trust 

Your local agent is an independent business- 
man with a professional knowledge of 
insurance. When it comes to coverage on 
your home, car and business, his service 

is one of the big values 
in protection. 

When the gales blow or the fire engines 
scream it's good to know he is representing 
you, wherever you are. Ten thousand local 
U.S. F.& G. agents provide this service 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Consult your insurance agent 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 



CASUAl I I - ■ 1 - • ■ Nl P* - i" 

riDiisiY susrrv ionm 



Unitod State* Fidelity 4 Guaranty Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 

Fidelity lnwranc« Company of Canada 
Toronfo 

Fidelity & Guaranty 
Insurance Underwriter! Inc. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 





new fleet of all-new haulers, ready for your job right now! 




Altogether new ! New models . . . more models . . . higher G.V.W. ! 
There's a handsome, husky new Chevrolet truck to tackle your tasks ! 
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Here's whol lu>p pens when America's 
lending truck builder pulls out all the 
stops! Here ore trucks that are new 
from the drawing board out! 

NEW STYLING IN TRUCKS 

Fleet, functional styling that fits your 
job! For the first time in any truck 
line, two distinctly dint-rent styling 
treatments are offered— one in light- 
and medium-duty models, another in 
henvy-duty models. Your handsome 
new Chevrolet Task-Force truck will 
bo a profitable advertisement-on- 
wheels for you and your business! 



A NIW OUTLOOK FOR THE DRIVER 

The completely new Flite-Kide cab is 
everything a driver could wish for, 
from its big Sweep-Sight windshield to 
its concealed Safety Step that keeps 
clear of mud or snow! 



6 NEW "HIGH VOLTAGE" ENGINES 

With a new 12-volt electrical system 
for quicker, surer cold- weather starting, 
increased generator capacity and finer 
engine performance — plus o long list of 
other advances. They're the smoothest, 
quietest, most powerful Chevrolet 
truck engines ever built! 



ANO MUCH MORE THAT'S NEW 

Like the smoother, load-steady ride 
. . . new High- Level ventilation . . . 
tubelcHS tires, standard on (-j-ton mod- 
els . . . Power Brakes' for all models, 
standard in 2-ton models . . . new 
18,000 lbs. max. G.V.W. in 2-ton mod- 
els. And there's a new choice of trans- 
missions, including new Overdrive* 
and Hydra-Malic*. New Power Steer- 
ing* available, too. 

See the new Chevrolet Task-Force 
trucks at your Chevrolet dealer's now! 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 



Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
•Optional at extra cotl. Oierdrite available on 'j-b>n maddi. Hydra-Malic on f»- and 1-ton modeli. 



Cash 
position 
tight? 



Commercial 
Credit can 
advance 
$25,000 to 
millions 
quickly 



Xld XPEkIENC F. has proven that 
Commercial Credit is usually able 
to provide considerably more cash 
than is available from other sources. 

Important also is the fact that 
Commercial Credit provides funds 
continuously (if needed) without 
negotiations for renewals. 

Our method is quick, with funds 
usually available within 3 to 5 days, 
no matter where in the United States 
the user is located. 

It is simple, functions automatically 
without interfering with ownership 
or management. 

It is reasonable in cost as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long term 
fixed commitment* and our one 
charge is lax deductible. 

For additional facts, write or phone 
the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office below. Just say, 
"I'd like more information about the 
plan described in Nation's Business'* 



Baltimore t— 200 W. Baltimore St. 
Chicago 6—222 W. AJami St. 
Los Angbles 14—722 S, Spring Sl 
New York 17-100 E. 42nd St. 
5a* Fukhcb ft— II 2 Pine St. 



A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 

Commercial Credit Company 



Capital and Surplus Over $170,000,000 
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man of the Clwse Notional Bank, 
former Assistant Secretary of War 
and High Commissioner to Ger- 
many. "Some form of institutional 
training should be devised to stimu- 
late the qualities needed by our 
Foreign Service, officers," Mr. Mc- 
Cloy has said. "The breadth of 
thinking in political matters at the 
National Wnr College is impressive. 
But the State Department ought to 
have a similar institution where the 
primary emphasis is civilian and to 
which the future general* may re- 
pair to receive training in political 
and economic studies." 

Great Britain established its war 
college nearly two decades before 
the United States did. The Imperial 
Defense College, started in 1927, is 
the prototype of the National War 
College and of similar institutions 
on the continent and in Canada. 

Another proposal has come from 
Eugene Zuckert, former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
who has drawn an extensive plan 
for n Nation,-)! Administrative Col- 
lege similar to Britain's Adminis- 
trative Staff College at Henley-on- 
Thames. Mr. Zuckert wants an 
institution near Washington "for 
improving the management of our 
large federal government by im- 
proving its managers and potential 
managers." 

To this institution he would send 
top-level civil servants below the 
rank of presidential appointment, 
military men of general and flag 
rank, a few members of Congress 
and a group of businessmen who 
might he called on for government 
service in an emergency. 

The gravest shortcoming at pres- 
ent in the vii?w of many Washing- 
ton officials and of the Wriston 
committee which studied the State 
Department for President Elsen- 
hower, is in the training of Foreign 
Service officers. As former Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith said, the training of special 
aptitudes for the Foreign Service, 
such as languages, has "reached a 
sort of all-time low," and the serv- 
ice in general is "a little l>elow rock 
bottom." 

An improved Foreign Service In- 
stitute, which gives technical train- 
ing on the level of the armed forces 
tactical colleges, and a new higher 
institution on the model of the 
National War College would im- 
prove Bonk and help prepare civil- 
ian leaders for the long cold war 
that seems to face the nation. 

The National War College has 
pioneered in this field. 

It has given 130 men a year an op- 
portunity to study and think about 
the policies which our peace and se- 
curity demand. , ND 
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Build faster- pay less 

Assign the job to your BUTLER builder 
and the Butler Building System 




Sove preliminary engineering cost) with the Butler 
basic rigid frame system. It forms the load-bearing 
steel skeleton of your building. Pre-engineered in 
a wide variety of widths and lengths to enclose any 
area. Costs less because frames ore mass-produced. 




Roofed over in only days from the start. In liter- 
ally days after the concrete has set, structural are 
up. Then Butler die-formed steel or aluminum roof 
system is quickly anchored in place. Fire-safe, light- 
weight, easily insulated - it makes a lifetime root 




Interiors with olbowroom. Clear -span rigid frames 
give you post-free spans up to 70 feet. Plan interior 
office, factory and warehouse areas with complete 
freedom. Finishing, lighting, and partitioning are 
installed to your specifications. 




Save construction costs and time with the Butler 
basic structural system. Roof and wind loads are all 
carried on the rigid frames. This permits a cheaper 
foundation - ■ and the use of non load-bearing curtain 
walls and partitions. 




Finishing Is under way sooner. Your Butler Builder 
will supply and erect brick, concrete block or any 
kind of sidewall you specify. Meanwhile plumbers 
and electricians already begin work under roof. 
Building quickly progresses to stage for finishing. 




Architect-designed exteriors and interiors to your 
taste and budget are part of the complete service 
your Butler Builder offers. And your Butler Builder 
is equipped to save you real money in building 
areas where utility is the major consideration. 
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The Butler Building system cuts materials coats, erection time and cost - and 
gives you a building you'll be proud of. Fost erection gets you in business 
sooner - often means thousands of dollars in additional volume. Your Butler 
Builder is listed in the Yellow Pages - or write direct to Butler for his address. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

74M fatt lllh Si . Ka-.o. Cilf It. Ma. 

M» Si.th An. S i , M.-in.anali. 14, Minn. 
tOM *,■•>„• W. [nil... Ixn^nahem I, Ala. 

! H. Ruhnon*. Call. 



Manuta<lur«rt ot Oil tquipmant • Steel IssVaaaSSJi ■ Farm (qulpmanl • Dry Claen«r* Iqvipmaitt > J p .,i„| ProaWti. 

FottcMBi oi Konioi C.-,. Mi. • Colaibuio, III • Richmond, Colli. • ftirmingh am, Alo. * Houiren, Taiai * Minnaopalii, Minn 




FREE: 

road maps 
worth 

$7,500,000 

THE NATION'S oil companies are getting ready to 
give away at least S7.500.000 worth of road maps In 
the next few months. 

Plans for this Riant travel aid are based on expecta- 
in m~ that, as summer approaches, a record number of 
motorists are eager to hit the vacation trail. 

Companies last year handed out more than 150,000.- 
000 free maps. More will be given away this year. 

The great handout together with motor club maps 
and maps bought from store* — comes close to provid- 
ing one map for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. Distribution, of course, isn't even as the five 
maps in your glove compartment prove. 

Thi-; annual harvest of maps, which most motorists 
take for grunted, is a unique American institution, 
unmatched in any country. 

13. S. load maps date Ixack more than six decades 
The ancestors of today's four-color charts were simple 
maps of local conditions prepared for ambitious cy- 
clists. One of the earliest, "The Cyclist's Road Map 
of Connecticut," came out in 1888. 

An early road map for automobiles was published 
in 1895 in the Chicago Times-Herald, which sponsored 
a race to Waukegan and back on Thanksgiving. The 
race was won by auto pioneer J. Frank Duryea in a 
car designed by him and his brother. Charles. 

The first maps for tourists were accompanied by 
written descriptions of the route and pictures of note- 
worthy landmarks. These travel aids— maps. text, ond 
pictures— were combined in guide books which were 
sold to the public, some for as much as $5. 

Rand McNally was one of the pioneers in marking 
roads, using cardboard symbols on telephone poles. 
F'ainted markings were adopted later. 

The first state to number any sizable portion of its 
roads was Wisconsin, which labeled 5.0(X) miles of 



highway in 1917. Other states soon followed suit 
The U. S. highway system was begun in the middle 
1930*1 by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

While the distribution of road maps Is today almost 
an exclusive oil industry feature, others interested in 
promoting auto travel were once also in the touring aid 
business. In 1905. Hartford Ruhber Company pub- 
lished a guide hook for the northeastern states which 
sold for $2 a copy. A few years later, the White Motor 
Company came out with a series of White Route Books 
covering various sections of the country, and for three 
years 1912 to 1915 the Goodrich Rubber Company 
gave away route books. 

Oil company distribution of free maps dates back to 
1913 when a Pittsburgh advertising man sold Gulf Oil 
on the idea as a promotion stunt in that area. Ten 
thousand maps of Allegheny County mailed out the 
first year were so popular that 300.000 maps of the 
whole Northeast were made the next year. 

Today, almost all oil companies are in the map busi- 
ness. 

Rand McNally prints road maps for a number of 
oil companies. Other large map makers in the field are 
the Harry M. Gousha organization and General Draft- 
ing Company. 

Publication of each year's new maps is timed to have 
them available when people begin planning vacation 
trips. So up to date are some maps that they come in 
two editions, one early in the year to serve the early 
planners and one about July reflecting more recent 
highway changes for the summer travelers. 

New maps may require as many as 15,000 changes 
each year to bring them up to date. Information comes 
from many sources, notably the state highway depart- 
ments, chambers of commerce, trade associations, gov- 
ernment bureaus, trade journals, timetables, census 
reports, and government maps. 

Making the map itself is a ticklish task, demanding 
the patience of Job and the deftness of a diamond 
cutter. Each original map is assembled by hand, the 
town names, highway numbers and other pieces of 
print being individually pasted onto an original which 
is assembled every three or four years. 

Corrections during that period are made on a glass 
negative used in making the printing plates. A sepa- 
rate negative is made for each color. 

One of the tricks of map making used to be the 
insertion on each map of an error a misspelled name, 
for example — which would enable a map maker to catch 
any tricksters trying to copy the map for cheap resale. 

Many companies provide tour services which will 
plan a whole trip for a traveler. Trip planners explain 
that too many people try to crowd more mileage into 
a short vacation than time will allow. They Iry to scale 
down overamhitious plans. 

Other tourists want to avoid turnpikes. "My car 
won't go 90 and the wife yells when we go faster than 
40." These motorists are reassured that breakneck 
speeds are not required on superhighways. 

Route services get many requests for maps and 
routes. Asking a route, one Indiana citi/en wrote, 
"Please rush this information as we wen 1 married last 
night and are waiting to start the honeymoon." The 
information was sent immediately by understanding 
trip planners. 

Everybody wants rond maps. This doesn't lx>ther 
the oil companies a hit. The more maps, the more 
traveling. More traveling means more sales. 

The nation's oil companies and their map makers 
are ready. U. S. motorists can pull into any service 
station in the country and get all the answers they 
want — free. — Robkht Uhuce 
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WORTH I NGTON MAKES AIR CONDITIONING NEWS 





Drawing card..." 




Thai's whol W. 1_. Gales, owner of Wayne. 
Michigan's iwp largest furniture and appliance 
stores, calls his handsome new Worlhington 
air conditioners. 

And judging by the increase in sales since 
the quiet-running Worthingion units were 
installed. Mr. dates hit the nail on the head. 
Nol only do more customers come in. stay 
longer, and buy more, but the Gales' sales- 



people do a better job now that they're cool 
and comlortable all year-round. The ulways- 
dependablc Worlhington units do away with 
troublesome dust and excess humidity, too. 

For (he whole story on the economical, 
draft-free Worlhington air-conditioner, see 
your Worlhington dealer or write for new fact- 
filled booklet to Worlhington Corporation, 
Section A.5.18-N. Harrison. New Jersey. 

A 311 



WORTHINCTON 



Climate Engineers to Induttry, Business and ihe Home 



Depression Bill Brings Rocket Results 



/Continued from page 39> 
found thai the condition of the post- 
wiir labor market, as well as the 
availability of federal assistance, 
would be the key factors in their de- 
cision. It cautioned, however, that 
a sampling of intention in the midst 
of war might be unreliable. 

G. L. loam, partially guaranteed 
by Uncle Sain, helped build 14.5 
per cent of the 9.400.000 new homes 
started in the U. S. in the years 
1946-1954. Last year one in four 
new houses was financed with a 
G. I. mortgage. More than 2,000.000 
other families had government hack- 
ing to buy or remodel existing 
dwellings. Three hundred thousand 
veterans took G. I. loans to go into 
business or buy a farm. 

The government placed its credit 
behind more than half of the $28.- 
000.000.000 so far extended to the 
vets in these loans. It has had to 
make good on only about one per 
cent of that amount. The ex-G. I. "a 
to date have repaid S6.500.000.000. 

Countless others, of course, were 
able to obtain financing without gov- 
ernment hacking. Here again, there 
is no way of measuring what might 
have been without the Bill. 

The "52-20 Club" and its Korean 
counterpart cost u* $4,000,000,000. 
In the first 12 months after V-J Day, 
when 10.000,000 men were dis- 
charged, the Club was perhaps the 
most popular feature of the G. L 
Bill. In all, 9.000.000 World War II 
veterans drew $20 a week in un- 
employment checks for o total of 
S3.8OO.0O0.0O0. The average vet col- 
lected his check 19 times; only 900,- 
000— ten per cent— picked up their 
full quota of 52 twenties Of the 3.- 
500.000 Korea vets back in civilian 
life. 500,000 have drawn $175,000.- 
000 in unemployment pay, the aver- 
age man taking 13 weekly checks of 
$26. Only 77.000 came for the full 
26 weeks. 



The G. I. Bill was a new approach 
to veterans legislation in the U. S. 
because of these three radical pro- 
grama. For the first time Uncle Sam 
assumed direct responsibility for 
getting the returned soldier back to 
school, guaranteeing his business, 
farm and home loans, finding him a 
job. or, that failing, supporting him 
through the days of unemployment. 

In the uneasy days of 1944 the 
Bill was envisioned as a cushion 
against the difficulties of readjust- 
ment. It would keep the vet from 
rushing frantically to employment 
offices to fight his former buddies 
for the relatively few jobs available 
in a change-over economy. With 
$20 a week in pocket money, he 
would take the time to plan his 
future, and. whatever dream he 
fashioned, he could count on the 
government's help. The writers of 
the Bill did not count on the sud- 
den and prolonged prosperity that 
followed the war. Unemployment, 
for instance, their chief concern, in 
the first three years after V-J Day 
never exceeded the 2.700.000 of 
March. 1946. 

Two out of five veterans took 
themselves off the labor market and 
went to school. Thus the nation's 
generosity served at once to raise the 
level of education and reduce the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

As hoped for. the World War II 
vet's return to society was reason- 
ably serene. His assault on the cam- 
pas was something else. Classrooms 
were packed and dormitories bulged 
with intent young men. Campuses 
swarmed with wives and kids, too. 
Non-vet male students were almost 
crowded out and the ex-G. I.'s even 
established a number of beachheads 
in women's schools. But they 
showed little interest in the frivol- 
ities of campus life. They showed an 
unusual, to some even alarming, con- 
cern for courses that would pay off. 



Professors were surprised and 
often delighted by the new breed of 
student: vigorous, mature and inde- 
pendent of mind. Some teachers 
were disturbed by what they felt 
was a general lack of interest in the 
literal arts— only six per cent of the 
7.800,000 World War II vets train 
ing under the G. I. Bill studied the 
humanities. However, the emphasis 
on technical and scientific training 
served to build up the nation's reser- 
voir of skilled munpower. One third 
of the veterans enrolled in craft, 
trade and industrial courses. Of the 
744.000 who studied science. 450.- 
000 chose engineering, the profes- 
sion in largest demand today. An 
additional 700,000 combined class- 
room agricultural study with practi- 
cal experience on thi farm. 95 p*-r 
cent renting or buying their own 
farms while in training. 

Indications are that of the 6,000,- 
000 men eligible for the G. I. Bill by 
virtue of their Korean service, about 
half, the same percentage as World 
War II vets, will lake some form of 
education or training. The trend 
thus far lias been for more than half 
of these to attend college. One of 
five Korea veterans in training has 
chosen a highly skilled trade or 
craft. Ten per cent ore studying 
science, most of them engineering. 

The Veterans Administration 
likes to point to a Census Bureau 
finding last year that the average 
male veteran had more than 12 
years of schooling, the non-vet less 
than nine. The Bureau also found 
that in the six years 1947 to 1953 
the annual income of veterans be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 34 in- 
creased by 51 per cent to $3,631. 
while that of non-veterans rose 19 
per cent to $3,065. 

From these figures, the V. A. con- 
cludes: "Attributing only a part of 
the increased earnings of veterans to 
the G. I. Bill, those who have hod 
G. I. training will be paying approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 more each 
year in federal income tax." It goes 
on to predict that, therefore, all the 
money paid out to educate and train 
World War II vets will be back in 
the federal treasury by 1970. Pre- 
sumably, the Korea veterans will 
follow suit. 

The G. I. loan guaranty program, 
like the educational benefits, served 
a dual purpose. It was designed to 
give the vet a chance to compete in 
the open market with those who had 
stayed at home. It also was meant 
to direct into normal peacetime 
channels the large amounts of un- 
invested capital that had accumu- 
lated during the war. 

Because the government had kept 
yields on debt financing low in the 
early postwar years. 0. I. loans at a 



When the G. I. Bill has run its course ond the accounts 
are closed, its major components will have cost us; 

( in billions of dollars) 
World War II Korea 
Education and Training 14.4 6.0 

Unemployment Compensation 3.8 .3 
"Mustering Out" 

Readjustment Allowances 3.7 1 .4 

Totals 21.9 7.7 

The loan program, administrative and other expenses 
probably will cost at least an additional $1 ,000,000,000. 
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How to talk to a man 
who's too busy to listen 



He may BE loo busy lo talk when you call. He can 
put your letter aside for days. But there's one 
message he won't ignore . . . and that's a telegram.' 

Telegrams wing in wilh a calculated air of importance. 
They keep the facts straight and easy to understand. 
And by giving urgency to your message, they gel 
prompt action and results. 



So nexl time, hit your target the quick, sure-fire 
way. Just use Western Union and win the man! 



tar** 



WESTERN UNION 



WESTERN - Ct- 
UNION 



Now, Yov Get More in Telegromi 

You get 15 words intend of 10 
lo ifort wllh In toil wiroa . . . 
•Atro wordi coil only permit!. 
More wordi in night letteri, loo. 



couldn't 'wb 




Wtit» cuilonwf* wry yoo' odv«rrliirtg, 

paoplc •>» vp ond tok« noliw That » 
»Ky il pan lo *»ol yoo« pocbagei 

-.it. I'lfi ■ Coftrtnvoui Ad»''n<"g 



ipr» go. 



lab«lt Wh«r«.«r you' cwttoi 

IWi» ida ■■ ond 
pfomo'ai your buunou- 
Flnd out mo'a obou' llilii 

Ad'«rtmng La bell and how 
•Oly >h«y org to UM wilh o 

No l ion ol Packagv 5*ol*'. 5*fd 
lor your ropy ol " - ft** 
booiUt. L*t Your Cui*omeri 
Corry Your Advsrtiiing." 
Wnt. Dept. NB-i. 



Nashua Package Sealing Division 

44 Franklin Slt«#l ' No»hwo, N#w Hompihir* 




/ all m favor of \ 
\ finer letterheads } 
say.. 





BOND 



Senior officers ami v. nin!.. alike liave a 
■•ingle -minded preference for leticr* on 
WES I ON HOND. ICt the one fine rag 
COBCtttl (taper especially unifying for 
service, beauly and economy. Wilh new, 
btithttr while, WESTON BOND steal* 
cite show in creating favorable 
impression* for correspondence. 

Hadn't jeu heller uir it, loot Just aii your 
printer for WES70A BO.VD. I It'll heartily /aver 
yvur choiiet Matching rimloprt ai<eilable, ef court*. 

free. Sample Book. Write Dep.. NB 

BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Makers «/ Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 



four per cent interest rate proved 
relatively attractive to institutional 
investors. Although the guaranty in 
1946 applied to no more than half 
of the debt nor more than $4,000 on 
home loans, many lenders con- 
sidercd G. I. mortgages as practical- 
ly riskless investments. 

Not until 1953, when investment 
in government issues had become 
more attractive, was the Veterans 
Administration forced to increase 
the maximum G. I. interest rate to 
4% per eent to maintain the avail- 
ability of veterans' loans. The guar- 
anty maximum on home loans had 
been raised to $7,500. or 60 per cent, 
in I960, 

All segments of the lending in- 
dustry contributed to the home loan 
program. Commercial banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and mort- 
gage and real estate companies each 
have originated slightly more than 
25 per cent of the total number. 
Mutual savings banks, insurance 
companies and some individuals 
contributed the remainder. 

In the early days of the program, 
savings and loan associations and 
commercial banks provided almost 
80 per cent of all G. I. home loans. 
Mortgage and real estate companies 
originated a larger share in recent 
years, often as much as 40 per cent 
of the annual total. 

The present outstanding debt fin 
G. I. home loans is estimated to be 
about one fourth of all the nation's 
outstanding indebtedness on resi- 
dential mortgages. Saving* and loan 
associations hold a fourth of the 
veterans' debts, life insurance com- 
ponies 22'/j per cent, mutual savings 
banks 20 per cent, comniericnl lianks 
19 per cent, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association ten per cent 
and other lenders slightly more than 
three per cent. 

With his G. I. loan, the average 
veteran built or bought a middle- 
priced home. Sixty per cent cost 
from SI 0.000 to $15,000. about 30 
per cent sold for less than $10,000 
and ten per cent were $15,000 up. 

The average price of a new G. I. 
loon home last year was $12,130. an 
increase of $800 over 1953. The 
terms, however, were becoming more 
liberal. More than a third of the 
homes were built without down pay- 
ments in recent months and 70 per 
cent had maturities of 25 to 30 years. 
This compares with only eight per 
cent without down payments and 
40 per tent with 25- to 30-year ma 
turilies in 1953. 

The Veterans Administration ex- 
pects to guarantee* 1.000.000 more 
home loans for World War II vets in 
the next three years and at least 
2.000,000 for Korea veterans in the 
next decade. 
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MACHINE DOES THE W 

23 CL 



OWE OPERATOR MAILS: Advertising, Publicity 
Notices, Dividends, Bills, Statements, Premiums, 
Price Lists, Catalogs, House Organs, Magazines... 
quicker and faster than 23 pairs of human hands 
. ..handling as many as 4,500 pieces of finished 
mail per hour including up to 8 enclosures. 

ONE INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE 

ELIMINATES: Staffs of temporary mailing crews 
supervisory time, chaotic mailing preparations 
and excessive floor space — an area of only 7' % 
10' is all that's required and this includes working 
aisles around the unit. 



VPhciher your regular mailings run 10,000 or 
1,000.000 pieces or more. Inserting and Moiling Machine 
will save time and money. No more labor 
headaches ... no more costly mailing delays. Now. you 
can get your important mailings out on time 
in a minimum of space without expensive mailing 
costs. Outstanding companies in every held throughout 
the country cut mailing costs 80C, by mechanization. 

Inserting and Mailing Machine will 
handle 30.000 to 40,000 pieces per day and will pay for 
itself within a year or two. It is used hy Banks. 
Manufacturers, Publishers. Mail Order Companies! 

Retailers and Service Organizations. 

Let us make a lime-cost study of your mailing operation. 

We will be glad to prepare an Analysis & Proposal for 
you, showing your present mailing costs and the savings 
you will enjoy with Inserting and Moiling Machine. 

INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO. 



'HI1IIPSIUIC. NEW JflSFY 



INSERTING AND 
MAILING MACHINE 
SAVES 80% 

Man and thHh i to s tmkmm * u<,i t * 

'otrag, and P.inf, f 0 « 0 J /nditi. * Covn., * i.arf. 




Mail Coupon for Facts 
on Mailing Economies. 



H-4-SS 

INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO 
PHIUIPS8URG, NEW JERSEY 

□ PUot* prtpar. AnBlr.it I P.^,,,,,1 p.rtoining fo 
our mailing «««dl 

G PUuia ••nd -« ma.* information about .K. mo.hin.. 

Individual 
Firm 

Address _ 
City Zone State 
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PROGRESSIVE 




The idea of rewarding a nuin for 
his war service probably i.s as old as 
war itself. The firsi veterans' benefits 
on this continent antedate tbe 
United States. The Pilgrims of 
Plymouth Colony voted in 1626 that 
any soldier injured in defense of the 
settlement "shall be maintained 
competently by the Colony during 
his life." One of the first laws en- 
acted by the First U. S. Congress 
provided for federal pensions for 
many veterans of the Revolution. 

Before the G. I. Bill, however, 
vcteraas' benefits were utmost ex- 
clusively for the disabled, their de- 
pendents and the survivors of men 
killed in the line of duty. Veteraas 
who returned unhurt from World 
War I were given little more than 
the chance to buy government life 
insurance and bonus certificates with 
a total value of $3,800,000,000. 

It became evident only 11 months 
after Pearl Harbor, however, that 
much more would lie done for the 
veterans of World War II. The 
bonus was to be avoided, if possible. 
In November. 1942. President 
Roosevelt appointed a i-ommission 
to study the question of educating 
the veteraas-to-bc. The first version 
of the G. L Bill was introduced in 
the House in January. 1944. 

Compared to the vast proportions 
it was to assume, the Bill's begin- 
ning was modest. The Administra- 
tion's first plan was to offer one year 
of free education or training to those 
vets whose schooling had been inter- 
rupted. By the time the Bill had 
emerged from debate, though, it 
specifically said that such interrup- 
tions applied to anyone who liad en- 
tered the service before his twenty- 
fifth birthday. The one-year limit 
was retained, but "interrupted" vets 
were allowed up to four years of ex- 
pcase-paid training. 

The bill became law on June 22. 
1944. Eighu-en months later it was 
cxpandid with the removal of the 
one-year limit The veteran received 
subsistence payments of $50 to $75 
while in training. In 194S. pay- 
ments were increased. 

The first proposals for govern- 
ment- guaranteed loaas were for as 
little as $1,000 at six per cent in- 
terest. 

A separate piece of legislation. 
Public Law 16 of the same Congress, 
authorized an expanded, hut more 
traditional, program of benefits for 
disabled veterans. Also passed sep- 
arately but commonly considered o 
part of the Bill, was the law provid- 
ing for mustering out payments of 
SI 00 to $300. 

The Korean C. I. Bill. Public 
Low 550 of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, was essentially the same. It* 
educational l>enefits were offend to 
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all vets on the basis of one and one 
hair days or training or schooling lor 
ench day of service. I'aymenLs up 
to SI60 a month for subsistence and 
the cost of training were payable di- 
rectly to the veteran. This was to 
prevent the growth of the fly-by- 
night schools that plagued the early 
administration of the World War II 
Bill. Mustering -out pay of $100 to 
$300 this time was a part of the law 
and unemployment compensation 
was changed to $26 a week for a 
maximum of 26 weeks. 

Extending the Cm. t Bill to cover 
Korea veterans adding about $8.- 
000.000,000 to its eventual cost 
was almost unopposed, although we 
already were spending $5,000,000,- 
000 a year for veterans' services and 
benefits and had no reason to fear 
the economic effects of the veterans* 
return to civilian life. Clearly, need 
alone has not Iwn decisive in de- 
termining what the nation will do 
for Johnny when he comes march- 
ing home. As if to remind us of this 
point, state after state continues to 
heap (tonuses on its veterans. 

At this moment, there already is 
considerable concern that too few 
Iwiiefits remain for the young man 
now going into service. In Febru- 
ary Congress extended full G. L 
benefits to all men in uniform before 
Kelt. I and its veterans affairs com- 
mittees have received myriad sug- 
gestions for prolonging other pro- 
visions. 

Thus as the G. I. Bill bows out, we 
face the question how. if at all, the 
nation is to treat its cold war vet- 
erans. Support Tor continued bene- 
fits is encountering ■ widely held 
view that nearly every young man is 
now or soon will be n veteran and 
that the best the government can do 
is to pull out from the housing, in- 
surance and education business. 

Whatever action Congress finally 
takes, it will reflect almost entirely a 
desire to reward the veteran. Our 
armed font's have been stabilized 
for the long pull. While their 
strength remaias at about 3.000.000 
men, the planned annual rotation or 
850,000 in and out of service should 
cause no undue strain on the econo- 
my or the young men involved. 

If Congress adds no new veterans' 
Itcncfils, the cost of educating and 
training those still eligible for G. I. 
training should stabilize at about 
$600,000,000 a year until 1960. 
Other readjustment benefits will 
continue to cost about $200,000,000 
annually. Our total estimated ex- 
penditure for veterans in the current 
fiscal year, including S2, 700,000.000 
for compensations and pensions, will 
be $4,431,000,000. This will increase 
by about $200,000,000 annually for 
another ten years. ino 




Ntu Thitmo I'K/or f'ttim/rj In lim—lali monJ i-jmillmg In 
•>#>.. »} M^ihUi KIiih Pin.. Kliim 6 S*m Stftii. III. 

You, too, can heat as handsomely as this 

with new DUNHAM THERMO VECTOR 

New Dunham Thermo Veaor al-mg- 
tfW wTI radiation looks good *ny- 
wbert! In trim, tailored, one-piece 
cabinet completely conceals heating 
element* and piping . . . eliminates un- 
sightly heat smudging on wall*. 

You can paint Thermo Vector, of 
course, so that it seems to blend with 
and become part of your wall — MM '/ 
ibr MM ■ MMf p*Mfliug. ai ihnu n -ihoi r. 



Dunham Thermo Vector has more 
than eye appeal, however. It is sturdy 
enough to stand up under year* of hard 
knocks in commercial applications as 
well as in offices; it has the capacity to 
heat any large area where along-thr- 
wall steam or hot unicr radiation is 
called for: it has lever -opera ted damper 
for individual room temperature con- 
irol; it reduces installation costs. 



DUIIHflm 



THERMO VECTOR 

TIA0IMAIK 



«Al'.|ATION 



CONTIOU • UNIT HEAIIH • ■ VfCIAints 

Qmf * f-n) In CW Afrt >un 
C A. DUNHAM COMPANT • CHICAGO ■ TOtONTO • IONDON 



lull, holpful Information on how row 
«on u*o Dunham Thofmo Voder, 
wrlia todo* lot Bulletin NH-4 

C A. Dunham Company 
400 Wm Madison Iwaol 
CM<ago 6. Iltinoii 



DIEBOLD 





5 

SPACE 
SAVED 



AT THE COST OF CARDBOARD 



OR IESS! 



Dminrd to III you" HJNM% Di*t>old flUa 
orr ovnilabl* in two ttylos . . . ( I ) with 
• wl (Iu1*i and <2) wilh nylon 4-poinl 
.1. !■ . and 1 p»nt rollrt-iu*|i>i>alan. 

Diebold' 



I a c i ■ • 



» ur in 



932 Mulberry Rd , S E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 



Fragile cardboard file* are a luiury you can't 
afford . . Diebold steel files cost the same 
or less! Safe-T-Stak steal files also save 50% 
in space, eliminate shelving and replacement 
com and increase efficiency. Let us prove 
how planned rocord storage will give you 
substantial lime and space savings. Call your 
local Diebold representative or send 
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D>»lraid Inc 
*3.' Mu*ie«y Rd . S. I 
Canton 2, Otia 
P'aiTf una full information on manned reccd treat* "tin 
•ith nt* low cost sua) Irttl. 
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Individual 

M 
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many times... 

beauty is a matter of 




Think hoW many things you sec Through glass! 

Your children al play outdoors, Your garden. Something in a store 
window or showcase. 

Even the slightest distortion can spoil something beautiful. 

Most distortion you sec through glass is caused by a lack of parallelism 
of the two surfaces. So the Li bbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company set out 
to make the most parallel glass in America. It is called Parallcl-O-Platc 
Glass. It ii twin-ground for maximum parallelism. 

It is the first and only twin-ground plate glass ever made in America. 
For your picture windows, your store windows, your office, your mirrors 
. . . don't settle for anything else. 

Get Parallcl-O* Plate now from LibbeyOwens*Furd Distributors or 
Dealers. You will find their names listed under "Glass" in the yellow 
pages of phone books. For further information, write to Dept. 9745, 
I.ibbeyOwcns-Ford Glass Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 



L-O-F Parallel-O-Plate Glass 

Tt*w£ fila& tftaoa meuLb Itv (lnwu£a,...QYdtjln{ LIBBEY OWENS FORD 

a GneHC f^atnc ut GlaAd 




'nioim O'lolf \\ 
4avb»> -i o ■ i -j -« . 
f.r 

Intnl. Hog |la>> 

- - - Of. 

'•i MM lo too* 




Looking In 

through the Parollel- 
O-Plate Glass in a 
storefront, you hardly 
know the glass is there. 



Looking Out 

of your picture window 
of Parallel-O-Plale 
Tbmrmopane" you see 
the scene as it it. 



Looking At 

windows of Parallel- 
O-Plote Glass you see 
how much its truer 
reflections mean to 
exterior appearance. 




1 
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Ah Minister of International Trade and Industry, Tanzan hhibashi, center, found that 
Jajxin's intellectual elimate resented too much intrusion by foreign capital. Interpreter 
T. Sumida is nt left; tlx author, Richard Trcgaskis, is taking notes at right 
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KEEP OUT! JAPAN 
TELLS U.S. INVESTORS 

Although our know-how and government financial grants are welcome 
the bars against private capital are high By RICHARD tregaskis 



TOKYO An American automo- 
bile trader told me a story which 
epitomizes the attitude of many 
Japanese wonomic officials toward 
American business in this country: 

The automobile man was eODr 
ferring with a bureaucrat of the 
Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, and was trying 
to net his quota of imports raised 
The American said he felt his com- 
pany was not getting its rightful 
share of the Japanese automobile 
business. 

The official fixed him with a stern 
look and said. "You have no right 
ful share." 

The Japanese was a small-time 
bureaucrat with n nationalistic fear 
of encroachment by American busi- 
ness and a notable ignorance of Ja- 
pan's desperate need for U. S. know- 
how and capital investment. 

Fortunately, this official is not 
representative of all of the Japa- 
nese economic officialdom. 

Many of them, including some of 
the leaders, are eager to bring in 
American technical know-hew, cap- 
ital and trade as Japan struggles 
to regain its feet as a world eco- 
nomic jxwer. 

Hul an intense- fight is going on 
within the Japanese ministries of 
finance and trade, and American 
businessmen, big and little, are 
caught in the cross fire. 

The struggle became more intense 
with the downfall of the Yoshida 
government and the opening of trade 
negotiations with Red China and 
Russia. 

The election of Ichiro Hatoyama 
as premier promises little change. 
Although regarded as conservative, 
promises in bis campaign included 
stronger relatinrts with Moscow and 
Peiping, lens dependence on the 
United States. 

The Red Chinese and the Rus 
sians have been pitching for a share 



of Japan's rich foreign trade and 
Japanese officials have responded 
eagerly to the communist offers. 
Yet trade so far has been small. 

In theory, at least. China should 
be a good customer for Japan. 
Japan's principal exports have l>een 
textiles (principally cotton goods) 
and iron and steel products, includ- 
ing machinery. China needs manu- 
factured goods, particularly steel 
and machines. 

Japan's imports have been prin- 
cipally textile fibers and food. She 
must also import the raw materials 
for her steel industries— iron ore 
and coking coal. All of these are 
obtainable in China. But many 
fac tors prevent Jiipnti from trading 
with China. One is that about three 
quarters of China's exports are go- 
ing to Russia- and almost all of 
her imports of steel and heavy 
machinery come from Russia. Japan 
would have to fit into this picture, 
pmluibly on terms that would be 
dictated by Russia. 

Furthermore, by agreement with 
the United States. Japan must hold 
back many strategic exports to Chi- 
na. To develop any considerable 
trude with China. Japan would 
have to cut loose from certain 
British -American control agencies 
like COCOM. the coordinating com- 
mittee of 18 western countries. Ja- 
pan is probably as much afraid of 
Russian domination as of American- 
British. She would prefer to make 
her own way in world trade without 
an axis toward either Fast or West. 
But to become a worthy competitor 
in the world-trade race, she needs 
some help. Her productive machin- 
ery is not up to date She needs in- 
dustrial know-how and capital. 
Both, apparently, will have to come 
from outside. 

Toward the American business- 
man, the predominant attitude has 
been: "We want your technological 



know-how in certain fields but we 
don't want your capital if we ran 
possibly get along without it." 

Since Japan's private trade was 
re-opened in 1950, she has had in- 
vestments of less than $5(1.000.000 
in U. S. capital, in terms of fixed 
plant, inventory and slock owner- 
ship. On Uie other bind, she has 
spent more than $140,000,000 of her 
treasured foreign exchange for tech- 
nological advice from U. S. com- 
panies. Her thinking is consistent: 
She wants to gel know-how so she 
can bring her factories up to date. 

In a few fields a good deal of 
American capital has DOM allowed 
entrance— principally in oil. chemi- 
cals, and machinery manufacture. 
But. in general, the attitude toward 
U. S. investment has been h<*»tile 
The Japanese fear economic im- 
perialism and they can afford to 
play cat-and-mouse with the U. S. 
because they know we don't want 
Japan's brain and industrial power, 
the key to Asian strategy, to fall 
into the Red orbit. They hope for 
large financial grants from the U. S. 
government rather than a big in- 
cursion of private capital. 

The truth, however, is that the 
Japanese are playing their game on 
the edge of a precipice, and that 
they have blindfolded themselves 
against certain stern realities: 

First, the margin in Japan be- 
tween starvation and prosperity de- 
pends on foreign trade and her 
exports of manufactured goods and 
her import of raw materials are 
chronically unbalanced. Since in- 
dependence come in March, 1952, 
she has been consistently spending 
more money for imports than she 
takes in for exports. Only the invis- 
ible dollar revenue from the support 
of American military forces has en- 
abled her to keep her head above 
water. In 1954, the Japanese itn 
ports were $1,800,000,000, her ex 
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ports were $1,350,000,000. Only the 
American military spending of about 
$570,000,000 mode it possible for her 
to show a favorable balance. 

This year, the special dollar re- 
ceipts from the U. S. military garri- 
sons will be far lower than in '54, 
probably down to less than $400,- 
000.000. Thus Japan's foreign ex- 
change reserve, now down to about 
$600,000,000 in liquid funds, will 
dip dangerously low. In one year 
she could go broke. 

Second, Japan's population, now 
88.200.0tK), is increasing at the rate 
of 22.000 a week— about two babies 



every minute. She has to maintain 
this [x>pulation in an area the size 
of California— with considerably 
less arable land than California. 

Poor in other natural resources, 
Japan has little to offer except high- 
ly literate, industrialized manpower. 

The worst fact is that Japan's 
manufactured goods, once famous 
for their cheapness, arc generally 
more expensive these days- -largely 
because she has been isolated from 
industrial technology for about ten 
years. Even if international trade 
were free of tariffs and other re- 
strictions, Japan would have a tough 
time competing with nations like 
Britain, West Germany and the 
United States. 

There are other complications, 
like Uie spreading of communist 
doctrine in the Teachers' Union. 
The Reds in Japan are following the 



American engineers Robert E. Johnson, center, and Vincent Gay, 
right, chat with Yokohama Rubber Co. manager Takeo Kubota. 
This firm is 35 per cent owned by the B. F. Goodrich Company 




pattern which gave them success in 
China and elsewhere: (let to the stu- 
dents and they will engineer the 
revolution for you. 

Japan's student problem is par- 
ticularly acute because unemploy- 
ment is high among the 125,000 an- 
nual graduates. Japan's traditional 
reverence for age means seniority in 
everything. With her unemployment 
officially at 700,000— actually twice 
that many— on undue share of job- 
lessness falls on the young. 

Also impeding Japan's economic 
well-being is her burden of war rep- 
arations still to 1* paid to former 
enemies like Indonesia. Burma and 
the Philippines. Red China is pre- 
paring a mammoth war indemnity 
bill running into billions, and the 
U. S. wants S2.000,000,000 advanced 
during the occupation. 

But Japan's central need is still 
to get organized for efficient, com- 
petitive production on the world 
market One relatively easy remedy 
for this principal problem would be 
to allow foreign capital to enter — 
so that factory modernization and 
expansion could be speeded up. 

Yet the Japanese so far have been 
discouraging to foreign capital — 
American and otherwise. They have, 
instead, tried to get technical know- 
how— about two thirds of it from the 
States. 

By this time, many of the techni- 
cal assistance contracts have had 
an effect Some Japanese are saying 
that they have leaned enough and 
should cut loose from the Ameri- 
cans. Others, at the opposite ex- 
treme, maintain that, to get on her 
industrial feel. Japan must have a 
vastly increased program of Ameri- 
can participation — not only techni- 
cal assistance, hut large amuunts of 
capital. 

There's no doubt that the Ameri- 
can technical assistance contracts 
have already accomplished many 
small miracles in updating Japan's 
economy. The products so improved 
include radio and television sets, 
trucks and autos, cotton and rayon 
textiles, plastics, power machinery, 
tires, gasoline. 

Significantly, though, the swift- 
est progress has been where Ameri- 
can firms have made capital invest- 
ments as well as supplying know- 
how. With American capital, the 
Japanese firms can afford to retool. 
If they depend on the scarce, high- 
interest-rate Nip|>oneso capital, the 
changes 00OB much more slowly. 

Where American firms have in- 
vested heavily, the rewards have 
been considerable to both sides. The 
oil industry, which accounts for 45 
per cent of the American invest- 
ments in Japan, is also the best 
example of profit making. Three 



American oil firms — Vacuum. (*al- 
tex and Tidewater have brought 
swift improvement in refineries and 
streamlined management methods 
to their Japanese partner com- 
panies. The Japanese have gained 
new and elaborate petroleum stills, 
fleets of tankers, trucks, marketing 
knowledge, and gas stations— in all. 
more than $20,000,000 in capital in- 
vestment. In turn, the oil business 
grosses have doubled or trebled 
every year since 1950. 

Despite the mutually beneficial 
successes of these Japanese-Ameri- 
can enterprises, most Japanese offi- 
cials seem to favor the slower meth- 
od of patent leasing ond technologi- 
cal know-how purchases— which do 
have the effect of keeping Japanese 
industry free of I he foreign taint. 

The more international -minded 
Japanese business leaders, however, 
believe that the know-how method 
will take effect too slowly to pre- 
vent Japan from backsliding into a 
fifth- or sixth-rate industrial power. 

My first acquaintance with the 
technological know-how program 
came as soon as we boarded the 
new Japan Air Lines DC-6B in San 
Francisco. The Japan Air Lines 
system is one of Nippon's more am- 
bitious attempts to update the na- 
tional economy, and particularly to 
provide a trade linkage ubroad. A 
government- support**! airline. JAL 
has been operating as an interna- 
tional carrier for only a little more 
than a year. 

On the trans- Pacific run they use 
American plane captains, subcon- 
tracted from T ransocean Air Lines, 
as are the engineers and navigators. 
Significantly, though, every flight 
carries Japanese personnel breaking 
into these jo!«. Eventually Japa- 
nese crewmen will take over. 

But beyond technical competence 
and up-to-date equipment the JAL 
leaders realized that they had to 
pick up some American know-how 
about flight service, too. So they 
made a contract with a senior 
stewardess of United Air Lines, 
Miss Ty Atwood, to come to Japan 
as a consultant. A blend of Oc- 
cidental ond Asiatic hospitality was 
worked out— with curiously suc- 
cessful results. 

Almost immediately after we had 
reached cruising altitude, trim ami 
beautiful Japanese stewardesses in 
dark-blue uniforms offered n choice 
of western or Japanese beverages — 
Japanese beer or sake. Scotch, 
bourbon, brandy or cocktails. A 
menu informed us that we could 
have drinks whenever we liked 
during the trip and prepared us for 
a five course meal served with grace 
and dispatch. 
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Midway on the flight one of the 
stewardesses changed to a bright 
Japanese kimono. We learned that 
JAL had worked up a special ki- 
mono that is donned in two halves 
so that the change can be accom- 
plished in ten minutes instead of 
the customary 60-plus for the old 
style Japanese garment. 

The stewardesses were marvels — a 
fact not so surprising when we heard 
that there had been more than 3.000 
applicants for the first 15 jobs on the 
international line. 

The whole crew was polite, and 
in general the service was at least 
the equal of that on luxury flights 
anywhere. 

The president of JAL. Seijiro 
Yanagita. a widely traveled man 
who headed the Bank of Japan 
branch in London, says the line's 
biggest problem is how to expand 
routes and keep up with the inter- 
national competition with limited 
finances. The total capitalization of 
JAL is S9.2OO.0OO— of which about 
two thirds is government money. To 
expand operations to Singapore. 
India. London, and Rio de Janeiro 
will taJie money. Mr Yanagita said 
he wants JAL to have the latest in 
aircraft, but to change over to an- 
other make would be terribly ex- 
pensive. 

"Our people are trained in one 
product," he said- 'They would 
have to be retrained for other equip- 
ment" 

In the beginning JAL contracted 
with Ifi American maintenance ex- 
perts to come to Japan and set up 
repair lines — and to train Japanese. 
Now only two Americans are left in 
the maintenance section. Thirteen 
American pilots an? flying on the 
domestic Japanese line, and 16 are 
flying internationally. These will be 
phased out as Japanese replace- 
ments are ready to take over. 




Japan Air Lines, using U.S. know-how, features modern stewardesses, 
keeps some traditional kimonos. Here Michiko Yamanouchi in west- 
ern style and Sachiko Uemura, right, wait on Mrs. Mtyoko Yanagita 



To tackle a similar program be- 
cause of new equipment would give 
JAL considerable pause. The pic- 
ture reflects a fact which only a 
few Japanese businessmen realize: 
Know-how is progressing so fast 
nowadays that you can't just buy 
it and be through with it— you 
must have capital to invest so that 
you can keep up with the latest 
science lias to offer. 

Japan's industrial situation shows 
factory methods as old as Rip Van 
Winkle, with n partial overlay of 
bright new modern methods. The 
governor of the Bank of Japan, the 
distinguished former ambassador to 
the U.S.. Eihichi Araki, described it 
this way: 

"Japan is something like a muse- 
um, the old and the new living to- 
gether. There has to be some co- 
ordination of the old and the new 
features .... When I came back 
from the United States in the end 
of 1953. I saw some repairs being 
made to the road in front of the 
Imperial Hotel. There was a mod- 
ern steamroller on one side— on the 
other, a primitive tamper banging on 
the soil." 

The Japanese steel industry, for 
instance, is a mainstay of both 
domestic and export economy. With 
modern methods, it might moke the 
difference between a favorable and 
unfavorable balance of trade. Bui 
the industry is a patchwork of pre- 
World War II methods and the 
latest techniques. 



On one of our first trips in the 
Tokyo area, we visited the Kawa- 
saki steel works. On the east coast 
of Tokyo Bay. in the prefecture of 
Chiba. this plant has an expensive 
blooming and slabbing mill, in- 
stalled in the fall of 1954 under the 
supervision of an American engi- 
neer. It's the biggest such mill in 
Japan and it could produce 2,000.- 
000 tons of slabs a year— except 
that the steel works doesn't have a 
continuous strip mill to handle the 
product from there on. So it is 
rolled into steel sheets by the old 
slow pullover method of the hand 
mills brought over from the U. S. 
in 1924. 

The company sent a group of 
seven engineers and technicians to 
the United Suites in 1951 to study 
the l«est American methods. 

Kawasaki then brought American 
experts to Japan to superintend the 
installation of new machinery which 
could make the plant the third larg- 
est in Japan (behind Yawata and 
Fuji ) . Two American engineers from 
the A. J. Boynlon Company of Chi- 
cago, Walter C. McConaghey and 
John B. Eberlein. spent two months 
studying, among other things, the 
feasibility of building a <-ontinuous 
strip mill. 

Kawasaki brought over another 
American engineer, Richard S. 
Kelly, to supervise the ore-bedding 
setup. They made a deal with the 
United Engineering and Foundry 
Company, of Pittsburgh, to send 
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ovit an engineer to supervise the 
installation of the blooming ami 
slabbing mill. With American super- 
vision, they installed American 
quality control methods, and a 
U. S. automatic sampler system. 

But when they had done all this, 
Kawasaki was just about out of 
capital and several vital produc- 
tion links were still missing. They 
needed support from outside sources 
but they were stymied by Japanese 
government control. The Ministry 
of Internationa) Trade and Indus- 
try has authority over such matters; 
it turned Kawasaki's attentioas to- 
ward the World Bank, instead of 
private foreign capital. 

In I9M. they appealed to the 
World Bank | dominated by the 
U. S. > for u loan of $27,000,000 for 
the strip mill and other improve- 
ments. The hank turned them down 
and they have filed another applica- 
tion for a smaller amount. If they 
get it the plant can be a model of 
productivity. 

Why couldn't the Kawasaki 
people get the capital they need 
from Japanese sources? The struc- 
ture of Japanese capital differs from 
ours. The Japanese banks charge 
interest rates averaging 1 1 per cent 
and ask that a large part of the loan 
be n*deposited as security. 

Furthermore, the Japanese gov- 
ernment has been trying to con- 
strict Japanese capital. The theory 
has been that, by deflationary meas- 
ures like stricter <-ontrol of credit, 
Japan's economy would be somehow 
strengthened, and the critical im- 
port-export balance improved. So 
far. this has not worked and gives no 
promise of working 

The experiences of several Ameri- 
can firms in trying to set up part- 
nership with Japanese firms in 1954 
have been depressing. Among them 
are the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. Parke-Davis pharmaceu- 
ticals. Johns-Mnnville roofing, the 
Studehakcr- Packard Corporation. 
All of these wanted to put in con- 
siderable amounts of capital, to 
modernize production lines and 
they were willing to accept less than 
a controlling interest in their part- 
ner Japanese corporations They nil 
gave promise of boosting Japan's 
export trad* 

Nothing in Japan's foreign invest- 
ment law prevents the formation of 
foreign subsidiary companies 100 
per cent foreign owned, but the prac- 
tice has been to limit foreign in- 
vestment to 60 per cent or less. 
Even this type of partnership was 
severely discouraged during 1064. 
The Foreign Investment Council of 
(he Ministry of Finance, and MITI. 
the governing bodies, did not admit 
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one large investor in 1954, and they 
have several times tired out appli- 
cants by endless postponements. 

This attitude springs partly from 
a desire to protect Japanese in- 
dustry from outside competition — 
which is understandable if not 
economically farsighted. Partly it 
comes from a feudal is tic kind of 
nationalism. 

I bilked to the minister of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry. 
Tanzan Ishibashi. about this atti- 
tude. 

He told me that he personally 
had no objection to the admission 
of American capital, but that there 
is a kind of intellectual climate in 
Japan which resents too much 
foreign intrusion. 

My translator rendered the an- 
swer this way: "There is a national 
feeling. For instance, Australia does 



not want too many Asiatics to come 
in. Japan has the same feeling about 
the introduction of foreign capital." 

The reference was polite and 
adroit, but still an indirect referewe 
to the American Oriental Exclusion 
policy, which has been slightly al- 
tered nowadays to admit less than 
200 Japanese settlers a year. 

'The government policy." he said, 
"is to discourage American investors 
from owning more than 50 per cent 
of the companies." 

I asked him why. and he said he 
was going to ask me a question. 
"Would any nation want foreigners 
to dominate basic industries?" 

I replied that the United States 
itself had benefited greatly from the 
investment of British capital after 
the Civil War; that some English- 
men had grown rich from it. but that 
we had been the principal gainers, 
because we retained the industrial 
plant and the know-how. I said that 
in the post-World War II period, 
certain countries had known phe- 
nomenal industrial growth because 
they admitted foreign capital. Ger- 
many. Belgium and Holland were 



gotid examples— and Australia, 
where they had no objection to 
foreign control, because they could 
always limit remittances to the for- 
eign country and make sure that 
some of the profits were plowed back 
into plant improvement 

I pointed out the need for speed 
in modernizing .Japan's industrial 
plant 

My interpreter translated Mr. 
Ishibashi 's reply: '"Even if they put 
no restrictions on foreign capitil, he 
feels that not much would come in. 
So he is willing not to limit it." 

"Why would not much capital 
come in?" I asked. 

"There aren't many enterprises 
that would be profitable for foreign 
investment." 

I could have mentioned a dozen 
American companies that are doing 
well in Japanese partnerships, and 
the four big ones that have offered 
large capital investments in 1954 — 
and been kept waiting hut it 
seemed that Mr. Ishibashi's mind 
was already made up. 

Fortunately, others in the govern- 
ment are more liberal men such as 



V S oil firms are among few industries with large capital in Japan. Engineer Robert B. Morgan, right, 
talks with manager Shuijt Kanoh at Far East Mfg. Co. refinery, partly owned by Standard Vacuum 




Eihichi Araki and Hisalo Ichimada. 
Mr. Ichimada, former governor of 
(he Bank of Japan, has n broad cos- 
mopolitan background. Another 
politician of broader industrial in- 
terests, and a warmer attitude to- 
ward American capital, isTctsu Ka- 
tayama. former prime minister. _ 

Meanwhile, three big American 
firms wait for action on their peti- 
tions to put large amounts of money 
into the Japanese capital structure. 

They were the Singer Sewing Mo- 
chine Company, National Cash 
Register and Monsanto Chemical. 
The last two have investments in 
Japan already and feel that business 
propeets are good enough to warrant 
considerable expansion. 

Singer has signed an agreement 
to go into partnership with the Pine 
Sewing Machine Manufacturing 
Company. Ltd. They've made a 
commitment with the Japanese gov- 
ernment that they won't remit more 
than half of their profits to the U. S. 
and, besides their capital invest- 
ment in dollars, they have agreed to 
lend the Pine Company S250.000 for 
tooling up the assembly line. 
They've promised a production tech- 
nique which will give the Japanese 
a family* type sewing machine able 
to compete in world markets. 

The MITI peopl*' have objected 
that the native Japanese firms would 
suffer from the Singer competition 
- a complaint not so legitimate 
when you consider Japan's future. 
In general, the Japanese sewing ma- 
chine production methods are in- 
efficient. There is an average loss of 
$2 per machine exported. The gov- 
ernment absorbs this loss in its de- 
sire to build foreign exchange but, 
as time goes on and markets grow 
more comjx-titive. the amount may 
increase. 

Monsanto has a 60 per cent in- 
terest in Monsanto Kosei Kogyo 
Company, Ltd., capitalized at $4,- 
560.000. The company makes plastic 
for articles like raincoats, with the 
American technique. Through Mon- 
santo methods, the cost of the fin- 
ished product has been halved in 
three years, even though the cost of 
the raw materials has gone up. Pro- 
duction has increased every year to 
meet an expanding market. Now 
the company wants to put up a poly- 
styrene plant for Sl.600,000— but 
the government has been hanging 
fire on a decision for six months. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has a small assembly plant in 
Japan now. but has drawn up a plan 
to build a factory here for $1,250.- 
000. to turn out 600 machines a 
month. They can demonstrate that 
they will boost Japan's foreign ex- 
change by making machines for ex- 
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Engine expert C. H. Hall compares notes with Japanese foreman in Tokyo airport over- 
haul shop. Mr. Hall Is one of few remaining consultants brought in by Japan Air Linen 



port to Asia. Africa and South 
America but the application has 
been on file with the government 
since Julv. 1954. with no action as 

yet. 

All of the American Big Three 
automobile manufacturers have in- 
vestigated the possibilities of build- 
ing plants in Japan— and abandoned 
the idea. The most important rea- 
son has been the maze of conditions 
which the Japanese interpose to pro- 
tect the infant Japanese motor in- 
dustry American firm* have balked 
at the terms, but there have been 
some takers in the British and 
French tar industry. Hillman, Aus- 
tin and Renault have huilt factory 
lines, and agreed to increase the 
amount of domestic components 20 
per cent a year for five years, so that 
in theory the cars will then he 100 
per cent Japanese. 

The case of the Studebaker appli- 
cation to set up a plant in Japan is 



famous. Dewey Smith, a vice presi- 
dent of Studebaker. came to Japan 
and made offers which seemed rea- 
sonable. He promised to make cars 
for export to help Japan balance her 
trade books. The MITI people, 
though, said they felt that the Stude- 
baker was too big a car. that it would 
compete unfairly with the small 
Japanese makes like Prince. Toyo- 
pet and Datsun. 

Ford had a substantial investment 
in Japan before World War II. The 
company still owns an assembly 
plant in Yokohama worth S4.000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 where about 1.300 
people worked before Pearl HarI>or. 
That plant is empty now. Another 
large property in Yokohama, which 
the firm bought prewar with a view 
to setting up n complete subsidiary 
company, is being used by the U. S. 
Army for storage. Ford, like the 
other American automobile majors, 
since World War II, merely shipped 



assembled cars into the country as 
straight import items. The dealers 
have been Japanese firms. 

One other part of the American 
automobile industry, tire manufac- 
ture, however, has fared l>ettcr. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company was one 
of the first to get back into Japanese 
industry when the occupation look 
off some of the wraps in 1950. The 
company started negotiations almost 
immediately with its prewar *virt- 
ner, the Yokohama Rubber Com- 
pany. With the help of an old -Japan 
hand. William Stewart, the .15 per 
cent interest of the American firm 
was set up. and modernization of the 
Yokohama plants started. Now they 
are a good example of what Ameri- 
can capital and know-how can do to 
produce high quality goods nt low 
cost, and make good profits. 

Mr. Stewart, the Goodrich chief 
in Tokyo, told me: "Our policy has 
always been to let the lonil com- 
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pony manage. They know Iiettcr 
what they are doing. The main point 
for an American firm coming in here 
is to get a strong partner." 

Two other good examples of this 
type of smooth integration of Ameri- 
can and .Japanese interests in (he 
Tokyo area are the Tokyo Keiki 
Seizosho Co.. which translates Tok- 
yo Precision Instrument Company, 
affiliate with the Sperry Coroora- 
tion. and the Nippon Electric Com- 
pany, partly owned by International 
Standard Electric. 

Both are successful financially, 
because they are key industries in 
Japan's attempt to improve her eco- 
nomic status. They tie closely with 
the nation's efforts in shipping, air- 
craft and communications Tokyo 
Precision makes complicated iastru- 
ments like artificial horizons. Nip- 
pon Electric manufactures tele- 
vision and radio transmitters and 
switchboards. Both companies have 
leaned heavily on American produc- 
tion equipment, know-how and 
capital. The Sperry Company owns 
2. 1 ) per cent of Tokyo Precision, 
capitalized at $1,000,000. Interna- 
tional Standard Electric has 32.7 
per cent of Nippon Electric's $2.- 
800,000. 

Like many other Japanese com- 
panies they had lx>en physically 
beaten up by World War II. Tokyo 
Precision was a high priority target 
for our bombers because more than 
half of its production was in air- 
plane instruments, 

About !X> per cent of the buildings 
were bombed out. 

About one quarter of the factory 
has been rebuilt. Nippon Electric 
also suffered considerable damage, 
the Nagoya factory being razed, the 
Mita plant (in Tokyo area) 40 per 
cent destroyed. 

But American business enterprise 
came back to rebuild the factories 
and update production methods. In 
the case of Tokyo Prevision. experts 
came from Sperry. and new patents 
also from the Bendix Radio Division 
and Walter Kidde Co. One Sperry 
engineer remains with the- company 
to train Japanese engineers. He is 
John Hobgood. from Flushing. 
N. Y.. and his know how has gradu- 
ated several intensive classes and 
also brought the firm its first dirl- 
free instrument repair laboratory. 
If the know how and production 
technique progress fast enough, said 
Makoto Hashi. the president, the 
plant will manufacture even more 
intricate air navigation equipment. 
Whether Jnpon's aircraft industry 
turns toward defense forces or com- 
mercial airlim*. there will be tre 
mendnus demand for these instru- 
ments. 



for oi'f field 
applications... 

A POWER 
TAKE-OFF 

that can 

TAKE IT 




Borg-Warner 



Power take-offs take a terrific healing in the oil fields. The shock 
loads of constant starting and stopping . . . and the punishing pound- 
ing of drilling and pumping rigs . . . could lead to frequent, time- 
consuming adjustment or costly breakdown. 

To minimize these risks, Borg-Warner's Rockford Clutch Division 
engineered a power takc-olT especially suited for oil field use. With 
its heavy duty gear-tooth drive clutch, unusual case of adjustment, 
and husky construction throughout, this B-W Rockford power take- 
off delivers remarkably irouble-frcc performance in drilling, pumping 
and pipe-line applications. 

Available on 19 out of 24 makes of oil field engines, the Rockford 
power take-off exemplifies Borg-Warner'* "design it better- make 
it better" tradition. It is another typical example of how Borg-Warner 
serves American industry, every day. 

B-W INGINttKING MAKES IT WORK B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAI1A8IE 



Almotf cvtty Amaricon bt nafllt evify 
day from th* US p'odudt made by 




Borg-Warner 
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revolutionary 
new stencil 
duplicator 

" TWIN 
CYLINDER 
PRINTING 
SYSTEM 

Produces Amazing Print-Like Results! 

World's first and largtst manufasturtr 
sf sttntil duplicating iqmfimtnl 

The World-Famous GESTETNER employs 
the principles of the modern printing press. 
The old fashioned method of liquid ink, 
pads, brushes, cans ... and the single hollow 
drum, have given way to the scientific twin- 
cylinder system with paste ink, automatically 
and uniformly distributed by ink rollers. 
The amazing print-like results will change all 
your previous ideas of what stencil duplicat- 
ing can do . . . ! And . . . the most fastidious 
office girl will delight in operating this com- 
pletely simple, automatic duplicator. It is 
silent, smooth and CLEAN . . . blending in 
with the most modern office furnishings. 
Yet ... a GESTETNER costs no more than 
standard duplicating equipment . . . ! 
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continued 

Nippon Electric also has spent 
large sums 'for Japan) for plant 
modernization. The vice president 
in charge of new projects, Minoro 
Nuinoto. said the company plans to 
put out another 91,100,000 for ma- 
chinery. Beyond that, they have 
applied for a loan from the World 
Bank for productive equipment. 

Nippon Electrie's American di- 
rector, Walter F Flanley. was nut of 
Japan, but the genial Mr. Numoto 
substituted ably, speaking on the 
subject of U. S. investment here. 
Japan's need for machine equipment 
is desperate, he said. "The only 
rock! dollars or pounds are for cqui|>- 
ment to improve our productive 
capital and we will pay a high in- 
terest rate." 

Japan can't hope to compete with 
America in mass production, he 
said, but with proper machinery can 
take advantage of her ahundant 
labor and high level of skill and edu- 
cation to manufacture complex 
modern machinery and keep prices 
down- He cited telecommunications 
and aircraft as good examples, and 
pointed out that Japan is the only 
Asiatic country capable of making 
first-line aircraft and aviation equip- 
ment. 

The bottleneck in Japan's in- 
dustrial redevelopment, he said, has 
been the shortage of capital. He 
proposed ■ kind of time-payment 
plan for the purchase of machinery. 

One industry has already tried the 
time-payment plan for the purchase 
of machinery International General 
Electric has lent the Tokyo Tower 
Company about $10,000,000 for a 
huge turbine generator, boilers and 
other engineering equipment. The 
loan is for seven years and 11 
months. 

Another kind of a deal is the out- 
right purchase of rights to make ny- 
lon by the Toyo Rayon Company. 
Toyo bought the Nylon know how 
from du Font for a flat cash fec. 

The usual know how arrange- 
ment, however, is not an outright 
purchase of rights, but a leasing of 
technological assistance for five, ten 
or 16 years RCA has 40 such deals 
on radio and television equipment 

To service their know-how con- 
tracts. RCA has built I complete 
laboratory in downtown Tokyo- at 
a cost of $85,000. The lab is as mod 
ern as similar setups in New York. 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 



The Tokyo laboratory is the first 
of its kind lo be built outside of the 
U. S., and the man in charge is the 
same engineer who built the New 
York and Chicago setups, Edward 
W. Wilby. 

A capable, precise man. Mr Wil- 
by said the Japanese are eager to 
learn, but that their technical 
schools lack the equipment to give 
the students the proper back- 
grounds. 

"Here, in engineering, especially 
in electronics." he said, "a Ph.D. has 
about the equivalent of a B.S. in the 
states." There is. he said, a lack of 
background in research and develop- 
ment, so that the energetic Japa- 
nese sometimes rush into a highly 
complex problem without enough 
preparation. 

In his view the great need for 
radio and TV manufacturers hen- is 
high quality components and this, 
incidentally, would be a good field 
for American manufacturers. 

"We'd never build parts into a set 
without quality testing first. Here, 
they don't do it The result is that 
some of the quality manufacturers 
make their own component parts, 
and that's very costly 

"If an American manufacturer 
could come over here and build good 
resistors, for instance and not let 
the name go on the product until il 
had met the quality standards he 
would have plenty of business." 

With TV statioas operating in 
Tokvo and Osaka. Mr Wilby said, 
and about 25.000 receivers in the 
country, television has made I good 
start hen-, and the potential looks 
promising, because of the high de- 
gree of electrification. He estimates 
that 50.000 sets will be operating by 
next December. Growth will be slow 
compared to the United States, be- 
cause the pi-nple don't buy things on 
time, the interest rates are so high 
—and TV receiver prices staggering. 
But the Japanese, with low indi- 
vidual incomes, have an interesting 
capacity for saving and buying rela- 
tively expensive items. 

The government's princi|)al in- 
terest though, is not in appliances, 
which are unproductive, but in ma- 
chinery. 

A surprisingly large amount, $31.- 
000,000, has been invested in phar- 
maceu t icu I k now- how American Cy- 
anamid. Merck. Sapac. Farke- Davis, 
U. S. Vitamin, all have had shares 
of this. American Cyanamid addi- 
tionally has invested half of the 
capital i /at ion of Lederle I Japan I 
Ltd.. so as to be more directly in- 
volved in production. With I-cderlc. 
as with other American firms pro- 
viding capital as well a? technical 
knowledge, the results have been 
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brilliant. Quality control has been 
high, and costs have born lowered — 
the results measurable in rapidly in- 
creasing business. 

The best results have been 
achieved where the investments 
wore largest— in oil. On a visit to 
the Toa Nenryo refinery at Waka- 
yama I near Osaka ), we could see 
massive evidence of this. The plant 
is modern, on a big scale and more 
dramatic because some of the neat, 
new installations are built on war- 
scarred foundations. 

The prise installation at Waka- 
yama is a giant new hydroformer. 
with a steel tower 127 feet high, 
built at a cost of $5,000,000. The 
hydroformer produces high-test 
gasoline from heavy naphtha. 

Fourteen American engineers 
iiave been working to finish the ap- 
paratus on schedule. It is the first of 
its kind to be built outside the 
United States. 

Mr. NumoUi of Nippon Electric 
pointed to one difficulty. That re- 
sults from the U. S. attempt to re- 
make the .Japanese labor on Ameri- 
can models during the mvupation. 
Japanese labor had been more pro- 
ductive on a piecework Ivisis but the 
occupation office, BCAP, ordered a 
change-over to an hourly setup. 
They also tried to introduce social 
benefits, in some cases more ad- 
vanced than in the United Suites. 
The result was to undercut the pro- 
ductivity of Japanese workers. These 
difficulties will have to be worked 
out gradually, he said, but the Japa- 
nese worker still has an energy and 
intelligence that is equalled in few 
nationalities. 

Honor was also stressed by 
American businoemen here as a 
dominant Japanese trail. One 
American official of a big factory 
said that his firm's Japanese partner 
kept track of all money due the 
U. S. company during World War 
II and paid when the factory re- 
opened! "I can't imagine an Ameri- 
can firm doing that, if we had lost 
the war." he said. "Nor do I think 
1 would do it. as an individual." 

Elmer Welty. an American in- 
dustrial lawyer who handles U. S. 
mpital investments in Tokyo, told 
me there were dozens of cases whore 
the partner kept a record of, and 
paid such dividends. 

"Furthermore," said Mr. Welty, 
"when the Japanese government 
seized the U S. partner's property 
and offered it for sale, the Japanese 
partner often Knight it and kept it 
in trust!" 

Mr. Welty summed up: "Japan is 
a good place for foreign capital, if 
the government will start it moving 
again." ino 



COTTON TOWELS* for operating 

economy at Monongahela Power 




'fair]** Ti'irl* utni l-p .Wwihmmw- 
I'inrrr I • <■ ;«" t i atx •uj>pfi«f 
by M intuitu* Stat* m'mn Strife*, 
Clarkab.no. MVrf IVpnoa. 

• It calls for men, money, and materials to bring electric power t<> the 
large, heavily industrialized area nerved by Monongahela Power Com- 
pany. It calls fur a modern, fully equipped headquarters, too- like this 
one at Fairmont. West Virginia- to serve as none center. 

Fairfax cotton towels fit this modern picture. Wise management knows 
by rrprritver that soft cotton towels absorb better, wipe faster, mean rwil 
operating economy. You are spared inventory and storage headaches. 
Your restrooms are clean and uncluttered. You cut down on plumbing re- 
pair bills. Cotton is kinder to skin-gives ckatter clean-up- boosts em- 
ployee morale. 

So take this tip from industrialists everywhere -give the towel joh to 
cotton in your office building, plant, or institution. Write for free booklet 
which explains how cotton towel service will help you. The address : Fair- 
fax, Dept. N. 65 Worth St.. New York 13, R. Y 

Here's How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing . . . your linen supply dealer supplies 
everything. The low cost includes cabinets, pickup 
and delivery, provides automatic supply of freshly 

^fl^LV laundered towels and uniforms. Quantities can be 
inc reused or decrei i hort notice. Local wrvtce 
H is listed in your classified book under LINEN 

«B SUPPLY or TOW K I. SUPPLY. 

^ Clean Cotton Towels. . . 

d 

A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO.. SELLINO AGENT). 65 WORTH STREET. NEW YORK 13 
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Natural Gas: Here Are the Issues 



Instant Copier 

for use in every 
office . . . anywhere! 

This small, inexpensive office ma- 
chine Is Photostat Corporation s answer 
to the great and increasing need for de- 
pendable, easily-operated, money-saving 
photographic office copying. 

U w ill make three or mare black-on- 
white copies up lo Hl^ X 14 in one 
minute ready for immediate use on plain 
paper from one photo-sensitive matrix. 

It takes up less than two square feet 
of floor space on desk or tabic . . . can 
be used under normal lighting at any 
time by anyone in the office. 

Il will copy anything typed, printed. 
Writtn or drawn and is f ullv guaranteed 
by Photostat Corporation. 

Our trained sales -service representa- 
tives give instruction in its proper oper- 
ation. They can be your friendly ad- 
visors on how to meet your copying 
problems with real savings in lime and 
money. 

Write us . . . your inquiry w ill receive 
our prompt and interested attention. 
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Sarvka •*<« -«>' 

•ltd in Itn-M. C*r^a 
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(Continued from page 37) 
The pipeline operated by Michigan- 
Wisconsin carries about 95 per cent 
of the natural gas bought by Wis- 
consin customers— and Phillips is 
sole supplier to the firm. 
► 2. A U. S. Court of Appeals sided 
with the stale of Wisconsin on ap- 
peal by the state from the FPC de- 
cision and agreed that FPC should 
regulate Phillips' sales prices to the 
pipeline. 

Phillips appealed to the Supremo 
Court, which at first refused to re- 
view the lower court's decision, then 
granted a rehearing. 

Immediately following the Su- 
preme Court ruling. FPC took steps 
to impose price regulations on all in- 
dependent natural gas producers; 
many interested parties are pressing 
for legislation which would nullify 
the Supreme Court's decision by an 
act of Congress. 

Thus the stage Is set for a legisla- 
tive battle royal. The battlefield it- 
self, at least in the early stages, is 
the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of 
Representatives, where Chairman J. 
Percy Priest (D.-Tenn. > expects to 
listen to all sides of the question in 
hearings this month. 

Bills to exempt natural gas pro- 
ducers from FPC regulation already 
have been introduced by Rep. Frank 
rkard (D.-Tex. K Rep. Hale Boggs 
(D.-La.l. Rep. Waltor Rogers | D.- 
Tex. >, Rep. Oren Harris (D.-Ark.), 
and others. 

On the other side of the fence, a 
bill specifying methods of imple- 
menting FPC regulation in accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court de- 
cision has been dropped in the House 
hopper by Rep. Charles A. Vanik 
(D. -Ohio t. 

Other legislative proposals are ex- 
pected to pop up as the contest 
grows hot. Recommendations of the 
President's Fuel Policy Committee 
have inspired a number of new bills. 
To date. tl\e battle has been regional 
—between producing and consum- 
ing areas rather than between po- 
litical parties. 

The situation as its shapes up 
now. in the view of competent ob- 
servers, goes beyond the court de- 
cision against Phillips and involves 
all natural gas producers as well as 
millions of consumers who rely on 
gas for heating, cooking and other 
household and industrial uses. 

If. the gas industry argues, this 
decision applies lo a single producer 
(Phillips) it applies also to some 
4.000 other natural gas producers 



who compete without restriction in 
exploration for new natural gas re- 
sources and who compete vigorously 
for sales to pipeline companies eager 
for adequate gas supplies to meet an 
ever growing demand. 

Let's look at the major factors in- 
volved in the dispute- -its size and 
scope, and its impact, immediate 
and for the long run. upon the 
American public: 

Thirty million families cook with 
gas in this country; 18.000,000 fam- 
ilies use gas to heat their water; 4,- 
000.000 families have gas refrigera- 
tion; 14.000.000 families heat their 
houses with gas; 62.000.000 meals 
served daily in public restaurants 
are cooked by gas. 

These millions of customers have 
at least a dual interest in natural 
gas— its cost and its availability. 

The natural gas industry has re- 
corded amazing growth in a single 
decade. This basic commodity now 
supplies about 25 per cent of the 
nation's energy needs; ten years ago 
it supplied less uHan 12 per cent. 
During the past 50 years, natural 
gas has been transformed from a 
nuisance — usually burned or "flared" 
at the well- into the country's sixth 
largest industry, with total assets 
rstimated at about $14,000,000,000. 

Knee 1!M0 the number of gas cus- 
tomers, over-all. has increased 150 
per cent; customers who want to beat 
their homes with gas have increased 
300 per cent. 

Commercial customers -storesand 
office buildings now number more 
than 1.600.000. a gain of 142 per cent 
since 1945; major industrial users 
number 77.000. an increase of 140 
per cent in the same period. 

And users continue to increase. 



U. S. Chamber's View 

The independent producer* of nat- 
ural (ran are freely competitive and en- 
Joy no assured market. Federal reRii- 
lation in peacetime In therefore not 
justified. Freedom from federal re- 
straints in the past helped stimulate 
the industry to discover, develop and 
sell natural gas at competitive prices 
and in »wiftly increasing amounts in 
meet consumer requirements. To re- 
quire federal price controls now may 
jeopardise continued increases in gas 
production to the detriment of consum- 
er* as well as national security which 
depends upon gas as an important 
source of energy for defense produc- 
tion and the mechanized weapons of 
modern war. 
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Om- Ohio utility reporLs at least 70.- 
(KK) householders arc waiting for gas. 
In Chicago, 135.000 families look 
forward to gas heat for their homes 
when it can be made available. 

In the face of this growing de- 
mand for natural glut, what about 
our reserves the gas supply now 
known to be available? In 1946. 
wht-n postwar demand began to 
gather full momentum, we had an 
estimated 32-yenr supply in reserve, 
based on rate of consumption at that 
time. Now. according to estimati* 
by the Natural (las and Oil Re- 
sources Committee, our known sup- 
ply has dropped to about £3 years at 
current consumption rates. 

If known reserves are to keep pace 
with growing demand, and millions 
of people who want gas are to have 
it. exploration, discovery and opera- 
tion of new gas wells is necessary. 
This demands large expenditures 
which gas companies are not likely 
Id make if their rote of return is 
federally controlled. 

New England states did not re- 
ceive natural gas until 1951. Two 
years later the area counted 707 .000 
gas customers. Natural gas was 
brought into New York Slate from 
the Southwest in 1948. By 1953. 
there were 283.000 customers. Wis- 
consin got its first natural gas in 
1946. By 1953 the state had about 
400.000 customers. 

Today, natural gas is consumed in 
43 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Rhode Island first received nat- 
ural gas in 1953. Consumption in the 
United States in that year came to 
7.979.000.000,000 cubic feet. 

Here's how those trillions of cubic 
feet were consumed: 

Residential, 1,686.000,000,000. a 
gain of four per cent over the previ- 
ous year; commercial, 531.000.000.- 
000, a gain of three per cent; field use 
(in oil processing and gas transmis- 
sion). 1.471.000,000.000. a decline of 
about one per cent; petroleum re- 
fineries. 589,000.000.000, a four per 
cent gain; for other industrial uses, 
including the nation's electric utili- 
ties. 3.702.000,000.000. an eight per 
cent increase. 

In dollars and cents, the marketed 
production value of natural gas 
at the wellhead— where it originates 
—amounted to about $775,000,000. 
in 1953; for 1954. value is estimated 
at approximately S795.000.000. 

In 1952. natural gas producers 
marketed a total of 8.013.000.000,- 
000 cubic feet, some of which went 
into pipeline and distributor re- 
serves; production rose to 8,397.000.- 
OOO.WXI cubic feet in 1953. and to an 
estimated 8,700,000.000.000 cubic 
feet last year, an increase of 3.6 per 
cent over 1953. 

During this period, the average 




ARE YOU 1MTERESTED M * 

WESTERN 
INDUSTRIAL SITE? 

UVMm, 




The Union Pacific serves a number of western states as pictured 
on the map. This vast territory contains an abundance of natural 
resources in addition to being a healthful, progressive region in 
which to work and live. As you know, it offers boundless oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation. 

If you're thinking about an assembly plant, warehouse, distribu- 
tion center, or whatever it might be. in a western locality — then 
wc offer this suggestion — 

Contact your nearest U.P. representative. Tell him what you 
have in mind regarding an industrial site lo meet your specific 
requirements. Then he can get in immediate touch with U.P. 
headquarters in Omaha . . . obtain for you the information you 
want about available sites. 

Or — if more convenient — write, phone or wire the Industrial 
Properties Department, Room 363, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 




UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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One meeting you will 



For FOUR days in the first week of May 
- from Sunday, May 1, through Wednes- 
day, May 4 business leaders and organ- 
ization executives from all parts of the 
country will be gathered in Washington 
for the 

43 rd 

Annual Meeting of 

the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States. 

You are invited to attend. 

This will be no ordinary meeting. It 
will be one of the largest business meet- 
ings of 1955— and, judging from other 
Annual Meetings of the Chamber, it 
promises to be the most outstanding, the 
most important and the most informa- 
tive business meeting of the year. 

The chamber's annual meeting is de- 
signed to give you an intimate, penetrat- 
ing, understandable, close-up picture of 
what is happening today in business and 
government and what's ahead. 

The speakers include top government, 
business and professional leaders. 



You will have opportunity at this 
Annual Meeting, not only to listen, but 
also to express yourself at the various 
discussion sessions— to exchange views 
with men whose interests are similar to 
yours, and with some whose interests are 
different. 

You will get ideas that will help you 
in your own business and in assuming 
greater citizenship and government re- 
sponsibilities. And, in addition, you will 
have an opportunity to help the organized 
business movement set its sights and 
chart its course of action for the year 
ahead. 

All in all. this 43rd Annual Meeting 
of the National Chamber is one you will 
certainly not want to miss. You owe it 
to yourself to pull away from your desk, 
your office and your business, the first 
week in May- and to come to Washing- 
ton for this important event. 

The time is May 1-4. For further 
information and for a list of those from 
your community who are planning to 
attend — get in touch with your local 
or state chamber of commerce or trade 
association. Or write to us for details. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 

A NATIONAL FEDERATION WORKING FOR 
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certainly want to attend! 




THE UNITED STATES Washington 6, D. C. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP, GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD BUSINESS 
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TAKE IT WITH YOU - //$ 

"Carry r'^AW. 

" HANGING FOLDERS 

kx tronVES *. Your stylish "traveling 
office", for reports, letter*. ■tWl t tl . 
salesmen: Carry price book*, photos, 
testimonial*, sample*, other talcs 'lota- 
home "managers": Pt-rfect for bOMBaaOad 
papers— bills, budget, taxes, iMIiniMW 
Mailt- of lightweight iHA Ian finish. 
Bras* lock, leather handle, piano-hinge. 
Hold* U Pendaflcx celluloid-tab hang- 
ing folder*, which can't slump or sag. 
Dip for free catalog, name of dealer. 

Oxford Fifing Supply Co.. Inc. 
ii Clinton ItiHfl Garden Cily. Pi, \ . 




| Seeking New Plant location*? 

Population 2,102 
Labor Supply 3,895 

Think of II! ThU Ui*n t.fUlpnd in 
available labnr latrr of 2.1*5 within ■ 
:•, .nil- radio* darlm ■ rrcwit plant lota- 
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value of gas at the point of produc- 
tion increased from 7.8 to 9.2 cents 
per 1.000 cubic feet — the highest an- 
nual increase reported. From 1945 
to 1952, the average increase in value 
at the wellhead had been 0.4 cents. 

However, the industry points out 
that less than ten per cent of the 
price the homeowner pays for natu- 
ral gas goes to the gas producer. The 
remainder is divided lietwccn the 
pipeline companies — which receive 
an average of about 25 per cent of 
the cost of the gns- nnd the local 
distributor, who gets about 86 cents 
of the customer's gas dollar. 

Industry spokesmen assert— bas- 
ing their claim on these figures— 
that n ten per cent decrease in price 
of gas at the wellhead, which might 
or might not be effected by federal 
regulation, actually would mean less 
than a one per cent decrease in the 
price of gas to the consumer. 

One aspect of the natural gas in- 
dustry deserves mention here- the 
expansion of pipeline facilities to 
meet growing demand. In 1953. the 
Federal Power Commission, with 
the blessing of the Office of Defense 
Mobilisation, issued certificates of 
necessity amounting to S726.000.- 
000 for construction of natural gas 
facilities designed to add a capac- 
ity of more than 2,500,000.000 cubic 
feet per day to the pipelines. These 
ecrtificati's, allowing rapid tax amor- 
tization for construction purposes, 
involved 6.800 miles of new pipeline. 

Official estimates for 1954 indicate 
that expansion of these facilities has 
declined appreciably below 1953 
figures— which means that fewer 
miles of pipeline will be built. In 
1952, FPC issued S409.000.000 in 
certificates for 4,147 miles of new 
pipeline. 

Both sides have enlisted able and 
convincing spokesmen. In intro- 
ducing his anticontrol bill. Repre- 
sentative Ikard remarked that the 
purpose of the measure "is to make 
certain that the Natural Ga* Act is 
administered in the manner that was 
intended at the time it was enacted." 

He asserts that Congress, when it 
passed the Natural Gas Act. "never 
intended that the Federal Power 
Commission should have the author- 
ity to regulate the sale of natural 
gas by independent producers." 

"If the federal government." Mr. 
Iknrd declares, "can succeed in 
establishing a price ceiling for gas 
moving from Texas to other states, 
it will have won the right to set up 
a peacetime OPA with power to put 
federal price tags on any and all 
other commodities which cross state 
lines," 



In direct opposition to this view, 
.lames R. Durfee, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion, declares: 

"Whenever an unregulated mo- 
nopoly of the basic supply of natural 
gas or any other commodity essen- 
tial to practically the entire mnrkel 
of any state arises in interstate com- 
merce and that monopoly is used to 
force prices upward, one of two 
things generally happens: 

"The monopoly is hroken under 
the federal antitrust laws or it is 
placed under federal regulation. 
This legal reaction to monopoly is 
not socialism: it is an established 
principle of American government 
as basic os the concept of free enter- 
prise and it cannot be disregarded in 
any solution of the natural gas pro- 
ducing problem." 

Mr. Durfee also points out: 
"It was under this final broad de- 
cision I of the Supreme Court) . and 
not the decision in the Court of Ap- 
peals on the particular facts of the 
Phillips case, that the Federal Power 
Commission prescribed Rule 174 
and 174-A (regulating sale prices of 
producers*. If regulation of all pro- 
ducer sales for resale in interstate 
commerce now begins at the well- 
head, it was Phillips and not Wis- 
consin that took the appeal that 
brought about this final division." 

Paul Kayser. president of El Paso 
Natural Gas Company, sums up the 
over-all industry position this way: 
"The I Natural Gas) Act has a 
proviso that it shall not apply to the 
production or gathering of gas and 
the i Federal Power) Commission 
for 16 years held that the Act did 
not apply to independent producers 
not operating or affiliated wilh an 
interstate pipeline. Notwithstanding 
these considerations, the ' Supreme > 
Court held that the sale ot the 
mouth of the well was subject <» 
regulation by the Commission. 

"This regulation is a radical de- 
parture from all former policy of the 
federal government It is the first 
time the federal government has reg- 
ulated in peacetime the producer's 
price of a basic commodity. 

"Such regulation is injurious to 
the economy for four reasons: 
l»"L It will inevitably restrict ex- 
ploration and reduce the quantity of 
gas available for consumer demand. 
"* "2. It will lead to the regulation 
of other competing fuels . oil and 
coal, as well as other commodities, 
lumber, wheat, cotton, etc. 
»* "3. It further centralizes power in 
the federal government and will de- 
stroy conservation regulation by the 
states. 

•> "4. It is a socialistic measure 
reaching for beyond utility regula- 
tion and can only be made effective 
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by the strictest socialization of nil 
production." 

In testimony before the Federal 
Power Commission. Gen. Ernest O. 
Thompson, member of the Texan 
Railroad Commission and a leading 
figure in oil and gas conservation, 
had this to say: 

"Officials and employes of these 
state regulatory agencies 'Texas. 
New Mexico and Oklahoma ) testi- 
fied in detail concerning the com- 
prehensive programs which have 
been adopted by (he states for the 
purpose of preventing wash- and 
bringing about the greatest ultimate 
recovery of gas and conserving the 
natural resources of the stales. Some 
of (he methods which the states have 
adopted to accomplish this are mini- 
mum prices, unitization, proration, 
bans against flaring of gas, regula- 
tions requiring maximum utilization 
of casingbead gns. ratable (aking. 
fixing of gas-oil rates, and control of 
pressure maintenance and other 
secondary recovery operations. 

"AH of these witnesses agreed that 
there is a direct relationship be- 
tween price and conservation and 
that conservation cannot Ite made 
fully effective unless (he proper 
price is received for the gas which is 
produced, gathered and sold. You 
cannot have confiscation under the 
guise of conservation. 

"Whether (he policy adopted by 
the s(a(e with respect to this rela- 
tionship be one of establishing a 
minimum price, as is done in Okla- 
homa and Kansas, or one of letting 
free competition control, as is done 
in Texas and New Mexico, the in- 
evitable conflict with state conserva- 
tion policies which will result from 
federal regulation of independent 
producers' prices is obvious." 

A prominent industry spokesman 
adds this comment: 

"Statistics show that the field 
price of gas constitutes, on the aver- 
age, uhout ten per cent of the price 
to the consumer at the burner tip. 
The interstate pipeline from (he 
field (o the city gate connection 
with the distribu(or is thoroughly 
regulated by the Federal I'ower 
Commission and has l>een so regu- 
lated since passage of the Natural 
(las Act in 1938. 

"The distribution of gas has, since 
ils inception, been regulated by the 
states and various cities in which 
such distribution is made. Both of 
these operations are recognized u(il- 
ity operations and ore properly sub- 
ject to governmental regulation as a 
public utility. Their earnings can ac- 
curately be calculated on a given 
rate of return and there is a free flow 
of capital into such enterprises 
abundantly sufficient for their needs. 

"But the exploration for and pro- 
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AND HERE'S THE MODERN BUSINESS TOOL 
THAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE! 

NOWADAYS you can literally pull up stakes and move vour 
business anywhere you want — any where, (hat is. where there 
are roads, and that means jusi about everywhere. And trucks 
make ic possible! 

Trucks make it possible 10 huiM ihe new plant — and it's 
[rucks th.it keep it operating profitably once it's huilt. bring- 
ing in (he raw materials and parts and moving out ihe finished, 
rcady-for-the-market products. 

Years ago, before trucks came along, decentralisation of 
industry was out of the question. Like it or not, a plant just 
had to he on a rail-line. 

Today all that's changed. Trucks, with their speed and 
flexibility, have brought a vast new outlook to American in- 
dustry. Now, thanks to (he superb mobility of motor trans- 
port, you can set up shop in the spot most advantageous for 
your business — wherever that may he— and know you'll have 
the best of transportation services at your door. 

Oecemraliiation can be a migh(y importani advaniage in 
peace and war — and trucks have made it possible! 



=p American Trucking Industry 

W~/ MIUCAN "i"-'.' ASSOCIATIONS • WASHING'ON ft. p. C 

' If rOU'Vt GOT IT ... A TRUCK BROUGHT IT'. 
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duction of gas is on entirely different 
kind of business. It at highly com- 
petitive and extremely risky and 
will nol be undertaken by anyone to 
any substantial extent for a fixed 
utility return such as six or six and 
a half per cent More than 4.000 
different gas producers in the nation 
are competing with one another to 
supply the various pipelines. 

"The producer's financial gamble 
is a big one. Only one exploratory 
well out of nine is successful on the 

average." 

How does the Supreme Court it- 
•K-IT line up in this historic decision? 

The majority opinion was handed 
down by Justice Sherman Minton. 
Justices Kelix Frankfurter. Hugo L 
Black. Stanley Reed and Chief 
Justice Earl Warren concurred. 

The dissenting opinion was writ- 
ten by Justice William O. Douglas 
and concurred in. in a separate opin- 
ion, by Justices Tom C. Clark and 
Harold H. Burton. The late Justice 
Robert H. Jackson took no part in 
the considerations or decision be- 
cause of an earlier association with 
the case as U. S Attorney General. 
The majority decision sums up: 
"Regulation of the sales in inter- 
state commerce for resale made by a 
so-called independent natural gas 
producer is not essentially different 
from regulation of such sales when 
made by an affiliate of on interstate 
pipeline company. In both cases, the 
rates charged may have a direct and 
substantial effect on the price paid 
by the ultimate consumers. Protec- 
tion of consumers against exploita- 
tion at the hands of natural gas 
companies was the primary aim of 
the Natural C.as Act. Attempts to 
weaken this protection by amenda- 
tory legislation exempting inde- 
pendent natural gas producers from 
federal regulation have repeatedly 
failed, and we refuse to achieve the 
same result by a strained interpreta- 
tion of the statutory language." 

In his dissenting opinion. Justice 
Douglas writes: 

"The fastening of rate regulation 
on this inde|>endcnt producer brings 
the production or gathering of natu- 
ral gas under effective federal <on- 
trol. in spite of the fact that Con- 
gress has made that phase of the 
natural gas business exempt from 
regulation. The effect is certain to 
be profound. The price at which the 
independent producer can sell his 
gas determines the price he is able 
or willing to pay for it < if he buys 
from other wells'. The sales price 
determines his profits. And both his 
profits and the profits of all the 
other gatherers, whose gas moves 
into the interstate pipelines, have 
profound effects on the rate of pro- 
duction, the methods of production. 
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the old wells that are continued in 
production, the new ones explored, 
and so on. . . . 

"There is much to be said in terms 
of policy for the position of Com- 
missioner (John W.) Scott, who dis- 
sented the first time the (Federal 
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Power* Commission ruled it had no 
jurisdiction over these sales. BOl the 
history and language of the I Natu- 
ral Gasi Act are against it. If that 
ground is to be taken, the Kittle 
should be won in Congress, not 
here" 

A thoughtful study of put testi- 
mony and promised legislation in 
the natural gas field leaves at least 
one pertinent question: Why docs 
there appear to he so great a concern 
over regulation of independent pro- 
ducers' prices? 

Indeed, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has been accused of at least 
a slight degree of overzealousness in 
applying a court decision in a single 
case to the entire field of natural gas 
production. What may or may not 
be applicable to Phillips and the 
State of Wisconsin, critics assert 
should hove no bearing on Other pro- 
ducers and gatherers unless, as a 
matter of law. their cases are similar 
to that decided hy the Supreme 
Court 

For those who want statistical 
background, it might be worth not- 
ing that Wisconsin, the twenty- 
second largest consumer of residen- 
tial natural gas among the states, 
pays the eleventh highest average 
rate at the point of consumption— 
approximately SI. 3a for each 1.000 
cubic- feet of gas delivered. 

This rate compares with 73 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet for California. 
butteM residential consumer, and 
with S3.28 per 1.000 cubic feet for 
Khode Island, smallest consumer. 

In 1953. for residential purposes. 
California used 224.000.(XX>.000 cu- 
bic feet: Wisconsin, 22.000.0<X).000. 
and Rhode Island. 482.0tX).00O. 

Whatever may be said by the lay- 
man for or against federal regulation 
of producer prices, the Oklahoma 
Development Council, in a recently 
published brochure, has this to say: 
"A new situation is diverting bil- 
lions of cubic feet of unsold natural 
gas from prospective interstate 
markets and making it available for 
use only within Oklahoma. 

"Formerly, there were plans to 
sell much of these huge, uncom- 
mitted underground supplies of gas 
for use outside the slate. But. be- 
cause of the imposition of federal 
regulation over gas produced for in- 
terstate sales, producers are ahan 
doning this market in making new 
contracts for gas sales. They now 
plan to hold this gas for use within 
the state." 

Whether this attitude will become 
typical of other producing state* — 
or whether it will remain firm even 
in Oklahoma— remains to be seen. 

In the words of Justice Douglas: 
"The battle should be won in Con- 
gress, not here." «nd 
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You're Losing 
$86,600,000 a Week 

(Continued from page 33} 
the budget because it said experience 
had indicated that the military isti- 
mates were always on the high side. 
Hut Administration officials admit 
the Army. Navy and Air Force ore 
not bound by the lower figure and 
may exceed it. 

The budget nllowanre for the Post 
Office Department anticipates a 
S400.000.000 a year increase in post- 
al rates from Congress. But Con- 
gress has given no indication of ap- 
proving anything like that. This 
means that the appropriations for 
the Post Office Department will have 
to l>e larger. Government pay raises, 
school and highway construction, 
farm price supports and other items 
seem likely to cost more than the 
budget message allowed. 

Revenue estimates for the 1956 
fiscal year also throw douht on the 
validity of the projected deficit. 
These estimates are based on highly 
optimistic appraisals of the business 
situation— and some of these ap- 
praisals have already been proven 
wrong. The Treasury based its esti- 
mate of likely corporate income tax 
collections on a level of S36.000.000.- 
000 of corporate profits in 1954 and 
S38.500.000.000 in 1955. Latest fig- 
ures from the Council of Economic 
Advisers indicate that corporate 
profits actuallv averaged only about 
$35,000,000,000 in 1954. The Treas- 
ury is ttasing its other revenue esti- 
mates on an admittedly optimistic 
four per cent increase in personal in- 
come levels during 1955 and another 
four per cent increase in the first 
half or 1956. 

What's more, the revenue esti- 
mates are based on present tax rotes 
— with no provision for another tax 
cut before July 1, 1956. Strongdrives 
for earlier tax cuts are under way. 

In a press ^inference late in Feb- 
ruary, the President dcclnred that 
he "would not say that the budget 
has to be in perfect Iwilance before 
you can contemplate sincerely an- 
other tax cut." In his Economic 
Message earlier in the year, the 
President promised that: ' Further 
efforts to reduce federal expendi- 
tures, together with increasing rev- 
enues from a tax base growing as 
the economy expands, should make 
possible some additional general tax 
reductions next year. Progress could 
then also Ik* made in further lower- 
ing lax barriers to the free flow or 
funds into risk-taking and job-creat- 
ing investments." 

The President's words indicate an- 
other significant shift in Administra- 
tion fiscal thinking. Treasury offi 
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continued 

cials are now discussing in kindly 
terms the New Deal thesis that an 
expanding economy is the answer lo 
an unbalanced budget 

This theory holds that, even with- 
out reduced spending, the budget 
will eventually be balanced and the 
debt reduced through increased rev- 
enues from a busier economy. With 
such economic expansion, the theory 
goes, present high spending and 
debt levels are much less worrisome 
than they appesr. 

Certainly it is true that the spend- 
ing cuts of the early years of the Ei- 
senhower Administration are taper- 
ing oft. Next year's estimate of $62.- 
400.000,000 of federal spending is 
only SI .100,000,000 less than the es- 
timate for this year. The cost of farm 
price support operations is expected 
to drop by $1,000,000,000. Another 
$400,000,000 cut is based on the pro- 
posed postal rate increa.se and an- 
other $200,000,000 drop is in expec- 
tation that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will finance its power ex- 
pansion through the sale of bonds 
rather than through direct appropri- 
ations. Without these three project- 
ed—and by no means certain — cuts, 
the 1956 budget would be higher 
than this year's. 

Defense spending, according to 
Pentagon experts, is at rock hottom 
and no further big cuts can be 
looked for in the military budget 
Budget Bureau officials say they 
doubt federal payrolls can he cut 
much more; some agencies are al- 
ready beginning to show an upturn 
in employment Outlays under many 
existing programs will rise sharply 
in coming years -for example, the 
public housing program will cost 
more as additional projects reach 
completion and larger federal sub- 
sidy payments ore required. Pension 
and compensation payments to vet- 
erans, budgeted in the coming year 
at $2,800,000,000, will double in the 
next 30 years. Federal grants to the 
states are estimated at almost $3.- 
600.000.000 next year, up $300.11011.- 
000 from this year. 

New or expanded spending pro- 
grams are proposed. Increases being 
seriously considered for direct fed- 
eral aid to schools would bring this 
program up from the present $200,- 
000.000 a year to anywhere from 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000. Demo- 
cratic plans for highway building 
would more than double the present 
S670,(KXl.OO0 annual federal outlay. 
The Administration proposes an- 
other 35.000 public housing units 
and ■ new spending program to aid 
low-income farm families. Pressure 



mounts for new federally aided irri- 
gation and other resource projects. 

Economic pump-priming is ex- 
cusing federal spending in many 
fields. The government has become 
largely responsible for Ihe continued 
stimulation of new housing con- 
struction. Government aid for ship- 
building is stepped up tit keep ship- 
yards going. The mineral stockpiling 
program, started as a defense meas- 
ure, now is continued as a tonic for 
the mining industry. A group of 
farm, labor and civic lenders, united 
in the Conference on Economic Pro- 
gress, recently urged a $6,000,000,- 
000 step-up in annual federal spend- 
ing to insure "balanced economic 
expansion on all front*." 

The final point on our list of rea- 
sons why the published budget pic- 
ture is deceptive is the most star- 
tling. The official debt figures reflect 
only part of the government's actual 
commitments. 

A quick look at some figures shows 
why this is. Here are some fed- 
eral obligations not included in the 
published debt figure: $50,000,000,- 
000 of government promises to pay 
some lime in the future under con- 
tracts already entered into; $172,- 
000.000,000 of liability on the lives 
of veterans, hank dcimsits and crops, 
$31,000,000,000 of government guar- 
antees' of private loans; $1,500,000,- 
000 of government promises to make 
loans in the future; $3,100,000,000 
of promises to guarantee home mort- 
gages in the future; $530,000,000 of 
postal savings bonds. Panama ('and 
bonds. U. S. notes without gold re- 
serve, and other items; close lo $3.- 
000.000.000 of noles and bonds of 
other federal agencies; $29,000,000.- 
000 of Federal Reserve Notes and 
other obligations issued on the credit 
of the U. S.; and $2,500,000,000 still 
owing as the U. S. share of the capi- 
tal stock of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Finance, 

Of course, there are assets to cover 
some of these potential liabilities. 
Against the government's liability 
under G.I. life insurance or farm 
crop protection is the income it will 
receive in the future in premiums on 
these policies. 

"The government's ultimate lia- 
bilities ore small in actuality." a 
Treasury official insists. "These to- 
tals are remote contingencies rather 
than real liabilities." 

But would the government for 
example, foreclose and take over 
homes or crops or businesses on a 
lnrgc scale if there were a depres- 
sion? Or. would it just pay oft on 
its guarantee and write Ihe Icisst-s off 
on the Treasury's books? Certainly 
the latter is more likely. 
There ore two obvious dangers in 
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Inside Red China 

(Continued frum fxigr 27) 
iling by supporting the regime — 
those are called "the people" as 
against the "nationals." The former 
are workers, peasants, petty bour- 
geoisie, and the larger i nd as tria lists, 
businessmen, hankers, and others 
who are tolerated in the present 
transitional period. 

The nationals are landlords, or 
other capitalists and "counter-revo- 
lutionaries" who are subject to brain- 
washing, re-education in labor 
■'amps, liquidation. 

Does the Communist Party repre- 
sent a unified block of single 
minded workers? 

The party consists of 75 to 100 top 
leaders, a broad selected and trained 
liody of lower rank leaders called 
cadres, and the rank and file mem- 
bership. The top leaders have felt it 
imperative to insist upon continuous 
learning or study campaigns, period- 
ical ideological remolding cam- 
paigns, and what is called inner 
party struggle conducted through 
many forms of ruthless criticism. 

In addition to these came the 
noted three-anti campaign against 
corruption, waste, and bureaucrat- 
ism, which led to actual replacement 
of tens of thousands of cadres. Taken 
together these various measures may 
lie referred to as a party rectification 
and consolidation movement. Obvi- 
ously the party has its troubles. 

How important is the leadership 
of any individual? 

Mao has more influence than any 
other person in China. However, a 
small, undefined group is closely as- 
sociated with him Eight or ten of 
these top leaders make up a Polit- 
buro. 

In 1953. 29. including these Polit- 
buro members, had important posi- 
tions in all thn-e of the chief power 
institutions of the regime A wider 
group of 80 to 90 persons constituted 
the top leadership at that time. Each 
held several positions. 

Of this larger group, the majority 
are in their 40's and 50 s. The largest 
number from any one province are 
those from Hunan, the revolutionary 
province of central China. None 
came from Chiang Kai-shek's home 
province of Chekiang on the east 
coast. Very few of them GMBfl from 
workers' families. 

Of those whose fathers' occupa- 
tions are known, most are of peasant 
origin. About half have had at least 
a high school education. More than 
half have liad contact with foreign 
countries. The majority have been 
associated with the party for more 
than 25 years. The majority are well 
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Attractive, economical Morris 
Matched desk top equipment 
makes desk organization easy 
. . . and organized desks are pro- 
ductive ones. Morris Matched 
sets add prestige to the entire 
othce. 

Memo pad, jsh tray, pen set, 
letter trays, even book ends . . . 
get them all for less than you 
might pay for just one fountain 
pen set. For one desk or a 
hundred, look first at Morris 
Matched Sets ... at stationers 
everywhere. 

The leader in matched desk-top 
equipment 
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Arc preferred by stores, res- 
taurants, offices and work-shops 
because they give more cooling 
per dollar— also arc quieter and 
have longer life. (Units installed 
in 1938 are still in service). 

Three sizes: 5. 5 and 7% hp.: 
one will fit your needs. Get full 
data from your Frick Distribu- 
tor, or write to 
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experienced in military affairs. 
About a fifth of them are propa- 
ganda specialists. About two fifths 
are orga nidation specialists. 

Hos China's new position of pow- 
er and influence aroused nation- 
al pride? 

Yes. The success of Chinese sol- 
diers in forcing back United Nations 
forces in Korea appears to have done 
more than any other single thing in 
China to gain support for the com- 
munists' programs. The people are 
proud of a winner. 
What Is the likelihood that the 
Red regime will collapse, or that 
the people will revolt? 

No evidence was found of any 
group with power enough to over- 
throw the regime in any consider- 
able region. 

Is there a possibility of a split 
within the party? 

A study of top leadership since tin- 
founding of the People's Republic in 
1949 gives no evidence of any fac- 
tion powerful enough to threaten 
either Mao's position or his leader 
ship. There have t>een no sweeping 
purges like those in Russia. 

Dissension and even friction pos- 
sibly exist among the top leadership, 
but it is too early to speculate wheth- 
er it will lead to major splits in the 
party. 

There is a lot of talk by non-com- 
munists on the fringe of China about 
cliques that exist within the leader- 
ship. For instance, in terms of inter- 
national policy, they mention the 
pro-Soviet clique vs. the native 
clique. In terms of regional loyalties, 
they mention the Hunan clique 
(central Chinese* vs. the Szechuan 
clique (west Chinese). In spite of 
such talk, there appears to he no evi- 
dence now. with Mao Tse-tung still 
alive, for regarding these rifts as 
threatening the unity of the party. 

Has there been any widespread 
discontent? 

There has lieen discontent among 
the intellectuals although they are 
a small segment of the total popula- 
tion. 

Discontent has also been prevalent 
among the business groups shop- 
keepers, industrial people, traders, 
and soon- — against whom the famous 
"five-anti" campaign was waged. 
This campaign was a form of aggres- 
sive class war against the bourgeoi- 
sie. The communists called it "coun- 
ter offensive to repel the ferocious 
attacks on state economic organiza- 
tion by the bourgeoisie." The "five 
evils" proclaimed by the communists 
were bribery, tax evasion, fraud, 
theft of state assets, and leakage of 
suite economic secrets. 

The most widespread discontent 



has been in the countryside. The 
main cause has been the so-called 
agrarian reform. It arose when the 
larger landlords were dispossessed 
and their land distributed lo the 
farm laborers and poorest peasants. 
This was accompanied hy severe tax- 
ation and the demand for gifts or 
donations to support various propa- 
ganda movements. Peasant resist- 
ance to this taxation has appeared 
throughout the whole country. 

How was farm reform carried 
out? 

In three broad phases. The first 
was the redistribution of the larger 
land holdings. The second was tin- 
launching of mutual aid teams and 
agricultural producer cooperatives. 
The third is the establishment of 
collective farms. 

Is collectivization their long- 
range objective? 

Yes. But the communists could 
not wait for collective farms to in- 
crease production, so they have 
achieved as complete control of pro- 
duction as possible by regulating 
production and requiring that all 
crops be sold to the government 

Did reform increase production? 

Production dipped in the period 
when redistribution was going on- 
Later the communists claimed on 
increase. 

But this increased production, if 
true, is probably due more to such 
things as favorable weather condi- 
tions than to reform. 

Other contributing factors were 
relative peace nn the countryside, 
improvements in water conservation, 




and reclamation of waste land. Gov- 
ernment pressure may have had both 
positive and m-gative effects. 

Have the transfer of land owner- 
ship and the asserted increase in 
production helped the peasants? 

They have contributed nothing to 
the financial position of the peasants 
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iw u class. The reasons arc: Incmisrf-d 
farm taxes and heavy donations and 
contributions levied against the 
peasants' savings and income. 

It must be rememl>ered that, un- 
der the forcible land distribution, 
land, on the whole, was merely 
wrested from one group of peasants 
and transferred to another group. 
Except in suburban areas, where the 
confiscated land was nationalized, 
the aggregate of land in private 
ownership remained practically un- 
changed. 

What is the agricultural outlook? 

Controls over the fnrm economy 
have been gradually tightened. Since 
the landlord class has been elimi- 
nated, there is greater dependence 
on the government and its agricul- 
tural measures such as marketing, 
credit, crop policy, and so on. 

Therefore, future development of 
the farm economy will depend in 
considerable part on two things: One 
is the adequacy of government help, 
and the other is the attitude of peas- 
ants toward collectivist pressures 
and policies. 

What has happened to farm la- 
bor manpower? 

First, the communists have drawn 
off targe numliers of the vigorous 
young men for the army and for 
party and government duty. Sec- 
ond, large numbers of resisters have 
also been drafted into slave labor 
camps. Third, women have lw-n en- 
ct)uraged to assist more in produc- 
tion on the farm as well as else- 
where. 

After the redistribution of land, 
there was some labor surplus. There 
was, however, considerable seasonal 
shortage. Mutual aid teams and co- 
operatives and more women work- 
ing have tended to relieve the short- 
ages but it is too early to tell what 
the long-range effect will be. 

Does the Chinese communist at- 
titude toward ownership of prop- 
erty differ from thot in Russia? 

The communists have followed up 
SunYat sen's program of state own- 
ership of major industries — as advo- 
cated by the Nationalists and have 
Uith expanded state ownership and 
greatly increased state control of in- 
dustry and business. The Air Force 
project was terminated before such 
comparisons with the Soviet Union 
could Ik* made. 

How effective has the industrinl- 
ixation program been? 

China has had comparatively lit- 
tle modern industrialization. The 
income of the country has been pre- 
dominately a farm income. There- 
fore, the greatest effort has been to 
increase farm production to feed the 
large army and to provide exports 
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for purchasing industrial equipment 
and modernized army equipment — 
largely from Russia. 

Are the Communist Party and 
government officials corrupt? 

Out of about 1.400 letters to Chi- 
nese newspaper editors sampled 
from files of six Chines**- language 
newspapers covering June, 1949, to 
•June, 1952, eighl and a half |>er c ent 
dealt with corrupt puhlic employes. 
This was more than those dealing 
with "trearherous merchants" or 
production efficiency, each eight per 
cent, or "counterrevolutionary ele- 
ments." five per cent. 

Probably the most striking testi- 
mony Is the widely heralded "threc- 
anti" campaign aimed to expose and 
to eradicate corruption, waste, and 
bureaucratism from government or- 
gans and public enterprises. This, 
however, had several purposes, in- 
cluding greater productive efficiency, 
and the elimination of various per- 
sons not wanted any longer, as well 
as riddance of the untrustworthy. 
The great attention given to the suh- 
ject of replacements suggested that 
this lower level purge was a sizable 
one It has been tailed the biggest 
purge so far undertaken. 

How far is "The People's Repub- 
lic of China" really democratic? 

First of all. note lhat Mao Tse- 
tung's other name fttr it is "The 
Peoples' Democratic Dictatorship." 
This dictatorship is nominally over 
the "non-people" or "nationals." 
They are the reactionaries such as 
"the running dogs of imperialism, 
the landlord class, the bureaucratic 
nationalists, and their representa- 
tives the Kuomintang reactionaries." 
These, in spite of universal suffrage, 
are deprived of political rights. 

Second, the basic principle of po- 
litical organization in communist 
China is the famous "democratic 
centralism." the principle which in 
China as in the Soviet Union is care- 
fully calculated and manipulated so 
as to keep government under the 
control of the Communist Party's 
top leadership. This means the dic- 
tatorship is over the "people" as 
well as the "nationals." 
What are the People's Courts? 

They were intended us a predomi- 
nantly political weapon. In the name 
of justice they intensified the class 
slruggleagainst landlords and others 
who did nol go along with the prac- 
tices of the communists. 

They consist of well -rehearsed ac- 
cusation meetings and public trials 
before people's tribunals where, in 
typical instances, planted cadres 
shout accusations and in mob at- 
mosphere individuals go up and 
beat, bite and even kill a so-called 
defendant before he is convicted. 
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No case was found where the de- 
fendant was acquitted. It is con- 
servative to say that hundreds of 
thousands of jiersons have been exe- 
cuted in these courts. 
What significant changes havo 
taken place In Chinese society? 

Such non- reversible events as the 
killing of perhaps several million 
landlords and other resisting bour- 
geoisie and the destruction of land 
deeds in many places. Temporarily 
the army has gained a superior 
status; and the former intellectuals 
liave lost theirs. 

What features of the communist 
rule are most hated? 

There is no definite knowledge- 
hut blood has been spilled on every 
level of the population and over big 
and little matters of all sorts and lhe 
revolution is only beginning to be 
implemented. 

Do the people know that Russia 
dominates the regime? 

They are constantly told that the 
Soviet is helping the regime in many 
ways and she is held up as an ideal. 

Are there many Chinese political 
prisoners? 

The actual numlier was not esti- 
mated. But evidence is conclusive 
thai slave labor is a firm and settled 
policy of lhe regime. 

Is Ideology as important to Red 
China's leaders as to the Kremlin 
bosses? 

Probably more so. Heavy empha- 
sis is put on Marxism- leninism and 
Mao's interpretation of it. Twelve 
classics on Marxism, Leninism and 
Stalinism are required reading for 
.ill cadres Thev range frott) Hm 
"Communist Manifesto" by Mar* 
and Kngels. and "Socialism, Uto- 
pian and Scientific" by Engels to 
"History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union." 

Indoctrinalion is emphasized as 
essential for all leaders InlellectuaU 
particularly are required to saturate 
themselves in communist ideology 
and to abandon all contrary idett- 
logical positioas. This includes all 
schoolteachers. 

Are the conditions shown in the 
survey likely to continue? 

They are dynamic and changing. 
The country is in a transition to a 
genuinely communistic phase which 
will be introduced only as fasl as the 
communists believe feasible. That 
goal is not yet discussed or disclosed 
publicly. One must expect new de- 
velopments from month to month. 

Of what value, then, is this past 
record? 

You cannot understand and evalu- 
ate present actions and objectives 
except in the light of the experience 
and trends of recent years. end 
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Poor penmanship costs money 

AMERICAN businesses lest more 
than $70.000.f¥Xt Inst ymr bocnu.se of 
illegible handwriting. 

That estimate is made by Albert 
G. Front, president of the newly 
formed Handwriting Foundation. 
Mr. Frost, who also is ehairman of 
the board of Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, says his figure is based on pre- 
liminary findings of a continuing 
survey started by the Foundation. 

Mr. Frosi points out that a Mid- 
west telephone company lost $. r i0.- 
000 in a single year because its op- 
erators couldn't write toll tickets 
plainly enough for the company to 
charge the callers. Because of ita 
losses, the firm has had to institute 
u special training program to leach 
employes to write man legibly. 

Three major reasons are cited for 
the decline in handwriting quality 
in recent years: 

1. Crowded school schedules have 
resulted in decreased attention to 
handwriting studies by teachers. 

2. Decreased emphasis on hand- 
writing in business. 

3. Decreased attention given to 
the writing of personal letters. 

The Handwriting Foundation was 
formed in order "to encourage a 
greater awareness of handwriting by 
parents, students and the general 
public and to emphasize the im- 
portance of handwriting to business 
men and employes, with particular 
regard to the relation of legibility to 
efficiency and economy." 

Voices of business: 

FLOYD B. ODLUM. president. At- 
las Corporation, in talk at Denver, 
Colo.; "I expect to live to see not 
only central station atomic power 
plants on land but also atomic pow- 
ered planes in the air and atomic 
powered freight and passenger ships 
at sea. even though I may not live to 
see, as on economical means of trans- 
port, an atomic powered automobile 
or an economical atomic drv bat- 
tery." 

R. H. SULLIVAN, vice president 
of Ford Motor Company, before the 
Cleveland Society of Professional 



Engineers: "Automation is a vital 
steppingstone to the expansion of 
our economy. It has the ability to 
tie production processes together and 
to enable labor to gain the most from 
machines. Exteasive use of automa- 
tion should act as a prod to our en- 
tire economy in three ways: first, by 
expanding the capital goods industry 
to build and maintain automation 
devices; second, by enabling labor to 
increase its earning power through 
higher skills and greater productiv- 
ity; and third, by reducing over-all 
costs of production." 

Still the bells toll 

ALTHOUGH stearn locomotives are 
fast disappearing from the nation's 
railroads the clang of the steam en- 
gine bell lives on. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, in an ad 
roit move to build gwnl will, is giv- 
ing away its old locomotive bells to 
churches, missions and firehouses 
along its routes from Chicago, Wash- 
ington and New York. The Pennsy 
even shipped one boll to a mission in 
Okinawa. 

The railroad reports that it had 
about .'(".tHM- clangers cast at its Al- 
toona. Pa., foundry between 1881 
and 19-11. Weighing 98 pounds and 
cast in bronze, the bells would cost 
about $500 each if made today. As 
scrap they are worth about $35. But 
the railroad has chosen to give the 
bells away. 

New twists: 

BELLEVILLE. NEW JERSEY: 
Walter Kidde & Company reports 
growing demand for its ultrasonic 
burglar alarm system. Two ele- 
ments form basis of system. One 
transmits ultrasonic sound waves at 
19.200 cycles per second while an- 
other (invisible) element receives 
signal. Frequency is too high for 
human ear to detect. Both elements 
are connected to master control 
which continuously compares trans- 
mitted signal with signal being re- 
ceived. Alarm is "at rest" ns long as 
frequency remains constant, but if 
a person enters room, movement of 
body disturbs frequency, trips alarm 
Sensitivity can be controlled so that 
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INtitNUIIY ■ Comes the first breath of spring and the 
ultimate in creativeness is given full expression in milady's head- 
gear. At least the distaff side sees it that way. But April's inspiration 
affects the men along more practical lines. Just watch the boys over 
at the Chamber of Commerce and you'll see what we mean. In cities 
and towns all over America, they're at it right now . . . starting a 
clean-up campaign, getting behind that new 




for a face-lifting job on the courthouse, 

promoting that spring festival and summer band concerts ... the 
list goes on and on. They're working harder than ever this spring 
in your own community, too. But they can always use a little help. 
So what do you say? Once you pitch into their activities . . . we'll 
buy you a new bonnet if you don't become a chamber booster for life. 




Pete Progress apeak* for your Chamber of Com- 
merce, an organisation dedicated to making your 
community a safer, healthier, pteatanter place 
to live and ivork. Support it! 



entry of patrol dog would not trip 
alarm yet person would. Similarly, 
system can detect fire in its infancy 
— even ruptured water pipe. 

CHICAGO: Armour Research Foun- 
dation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology has developed iastrument— 
called "shock tube"— which allows 
engineers to study effects of blasts 
without actually exploding a bomb. 
Here's how it works; cotubiistihle 
gas is fed into one section of 150-foot 
long tube and is confined by light 
diaphragm The diaphragm is shat- 
tered when gas ignites, and the re- 
leased pressure wave travels down 
lul«e to test section, where a building 
model has been placed. Resulting 
fore** on building are measured with 
electronic equipment. Device was 
built for Air Force 

WASHINGTON: Plant scientists 
say Agri-mycin. a spray combination 
of the antibiotics terramycin and 
streptomycin, shows nn increase in 
vegetable crop yield of up to 67 per 
cent over untreated crops. Spray 
was developed and produced by 
Charles Pfizer & Company. Inc.. 
Brooklyn. N.Y.. has l»een field tested 
for three years by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Unlike conventional 
chemical sprays which provide ex- 
terior protection for plants, Agri- 
mycin is absorbed by plant, does it-, 
work from witbin, 

MILWAUKEE: Master Lock Com- 
pany, in effort to transform tradi- 
tional drabness of factories, is ex- 
perimenting with giant wallpaper 
murals in its plant. First of eight 
murals to be installed features 
colorful colonial scene. 

Guinea pig houses 

THE National Association of Home 
Builders is planning to build a $2.- 
000.000 housing research village at 
Grand Rapids. Mich., to test the ef- 
fectiveness of new ideas in housing 
design, construction and materials. 

The uninhabited experimental vil- 
lage will contain 50 completely fur- 
nished and equipped homes covering 
the whole range of current housing 
prices. The houses themselves will 
encompass a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles, building materials, 

fixtures and interior furnishings. 
The decorations and furnishings will 
be changed each year to keep abreast 
of the latest trends in home fashion. 
Periodic replacement of the house* 
also is planned. 

NAHB says the houses will be 
open the year around for publir and 
industry inspection. The village is 
expected to attract about 500.1XK) 
visitors to Grand Rapids annually. 
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OPEN YOUR BUSINESS DOOR 
TO OUT-OF-TOWN CUSTOMERS 



Use Ihe CALL-COLLECT PLAN to 
bring in orders by Long Distonca 

Every order you gel bf telephone saves lime and 
money, inrrcascs your profits. 

You can bring in more telephone orders by u-ing 
the Lorin DiHancr Call-Colled Plan. 

You simpK in\ile your out-i.f-i.iwii customers lo 
place Iheir orders by Long Distance— Collect. Vour 
■wilesmrn con lei thrm know, you can write lliem a 
letter, or you can use flickers IptoUUjf designed for 
till- | . i , r | . - . . 

The Call-Collrft Plan puis you within easy reach 
at ordering lime. Helps you give cuslomers fasl, per- 
MMl service. Brings you new business between sales- 
men s visits. 0|*ens new maikels. 

It's easy to sel up. The results are big and ihe 
cost is small. 

You can prove that the Call-Collect Plan pays in 
your business by Irving it-and keeping a record of 
order* received. A telephone company representative 
Hill gla<ll\ help >ou work out ihe detail*. Whv not 
call \our Hell telephone business office today? 



LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

line are tome examples: 

Now York to •Itlladsfphia SO* 

Cleveland to rlttibirah 40 r 

Dot Momr, to Minneapolis | 5r 

Dollar to Chicago $1.50 

Lot Aagolai to lottos .$2.50 

IT. "■* * n * u "« SUNonloSl-llHt. rut*. r,.r 

USB "^rtt^ * ""' ,u "" « "3 

Call by Number. It's Titiee at Fasl. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ■ «ft 



YOU ASKED 
FOR 

HIGH 

TAXES 




A MOANING, previously heard in early March, swells 
through Ihe land. 

It is the lament of 60,000.000 taxpayers computing 
Ihe government's share of history's second greatest na- 
tional income. After April 15 will come a great silence 
a* the citizens, freed from the tortures of deadline 
arithmetic, regain their usual complacency about tax 
matters; a pleasantly comatose stale in which cussing 
"tlmse spendthrifts in Washington" is an acceptable 
demonstration of interest in federal finances. 

Meanwhile the central government will be spending 
some $63,500,000,000 out of a $3a5.00O.00O.0O0 na- 
tional income. 

That is slightly less than one dollar out of five that 
everybody has to spend. 

To appreciate this proportion, it is helpful to look 
at 1916. the last year before World War I. That year 
Ihe federal government spent $783,739,000. In those 
days the overage citizen still regarded the three- year- 
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old federal income tax as an amusing fiscal joke on the 
very rich. 

Had affairs continued as they were in 1916. the gov- 
ernment would be spending $6,100,000,000 today. 

Affairs did not continue so. Two world wars and a 
bloody business in Korea have given us a heritage of 
costs. A hateful power which purposes to enslave us 
makes military prepan>dness mandatory. Thus wars, 
past and threatened, account for 80 per cent of gov- 
ernment's present expenditures. 

This fact is frequently regarded as a sufficient an- 
swer to the citizen whose interest in taxes goes beyond 
complaint, 

There is another answer: 

Demand. 

Taxes are high because the public wants them that 

way. 

The anguish of income tax time seems to refute that 
statement. But the lethargy the rest of the year refutes 
the refutation. 

Government did not grow as it has grown since 1916 
merely through its own caprice. It grew because, 
through the years, citizens have demanded that gov- 
ernment do for them what they did for themselves or 
left undone in 1916. Unlike the temporary moaning of 
tax time, the clamor for services is continuous. Some, 
true enough, is inspired by politicians who foster 
public wants so that they may win gratitude by satis- 
fying them; but the greater number of services came 
about because the people petitioned for them. 

As a result, in the two richest years of our history 
the government has been unable to live within its 
budget—and outside the budget are other commit- 
ments so monstrous and complex as to defy tabulation. 
What would happen in a mediocre year is an un- 
pleasant study in consequence*. 

This does not have to be, although the individual is 
powerless to change it. Groups of individuals can. 
Many are trying. 

It is not rewarding work because, although Budget 
Bureau documents show logical places to start, every 
government service has its defenders. They agree that 
government spends too much — but not on their pet 
project. 

So, little is done. 

Little can be done until American citizens unite to 
put national solvency above special interests. 

Twice the people hove recognized a grave danger. 
They united - and won two wars. 

If they unite again, in the face of a third great 
danger — they can lialance the budget. 




■ 




keep Vour eves on the road — 

NOT THE ROAD MAP , 

D WE'LL ALL LIVE LONGER/ 




Let's look «c llic uuscs nl HNOmofaUc asudcnis (turn j ties* .ingle. U'Tu/ ».*■ //>. 
•ftnt' •/»M£ fti-tl«f»it |H<nUB?Tbc answer HU)f surprise you. In a Lrge proportion 
ill he simply urelns or inattentive. Hr w,is looking it j nud map. 

i Middling Willi the radio, aunt .1 undw-ith, putting something on the lui k seat, 
observing llic Kenny. Look wheic you die going. You'll he more sure (0 get 
there sjlely. 

jJtt'i/irmeiii h puMhhtJ in lit mltmi •/ •ating //rw. 
Rtpriuh u ill bt fimtilMm u iihoiil ihargt upon irqutil. 

— ** ' 



/ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 

AfTNA INMJkAMI iii\||'AM> ■ Mil Wukl.h t IMF SSI) \UtH\C ISSIIMM I t it 
TIM < IN MIH> IMlJ.SI.Sm I OMl'ASY • STAMllAKI) IViUMAM I in ill \ 1 

HAKTKIRI) ( 0\Mi nilll 
DON'T GUtSS ABOUT INSURANCE. CONSUL! VOUR At.LN I OR BROKER 



Now— Personalized 
Accident Insurance 

Your Iih jl agent in broker can easily 
• rite an Aetna Acodent Policy io 
meet yuur tndivi<iu*l requirement t 
fur rumple, itie Guaranteed liKume 
Puluj iuk only help* pay ■' '■" ""I 
lixtpiul bills but also pros-ides an 
iiKomc while you are diuhleJ I > - < 
Simplei Holuy itespf . \i * designed 
lor the houtcsvife. lu promt against 
laige eiipensr if she has an accident 
ll desired, your childicn tan he in- 
cluded Ask your local agent or 
hmkrt about the.e modrr" policies. 

THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 



"*\ MAttS MAIUN6 
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Now every office can have one! 



You don't have lo send a lol of 
moil (o be a postage meier user. 

With (he low-cost DM. desk model, 
you do a way withlick-and-stick mailing, 
enjoy (he speed and ease of metered 
mail, and always have the right postage 
on hand. And most meter users save 
on postage, too! 

The DM prints any stamp you need, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope — with a daicd postmark that 
makes less work for the postomcc and 
often helps to catch earlier trains and 
planes. Prints your own small ad. at the 
same time, if you like. 

The DM has a moistencr for sealing 
envelopes: even handles parcel post. 

Anyone can be a metered mailer and 
easily learn to use a meter. Just dial the 
value of postage you want, press the 



lever, and your letter is stamped. 

The meter is set by the postofficc for 
as much postage as you want to buy. 
Postage is safe from loss and misuse 
— and accounted for automatically. 

Ni >w there's a Pilncv-Bowcs postage 
meter, clcctiic or hand-operated, for 
every office, large or small. Call the 
nearest PB office for a demonstration 
— or send coupon for the free booklet. 

FREE llamly drsk or wall chart uf Postal 
Rate >,*ith parcel putt itmpantluntpndrr. 

s. PITNEY-BOWES 

V Postage Meter 

StaJf by Iht trnWi Irm K 't erit*f muttwt mat hlmrt 

. . . uflWw « *4 rtrtri. In Cam*!* ftfarr-ftwn ,.f 

ui. orpt. m. im umt sum, r««M. 



WHAT THE 
BEST DMSStD 
LETTERS W£fcfl 




PrrNFv-Bowrs. Inc. 
137V Pacific St., Stamford. Conn. 

□ Pm,*I **>' Chtrl 

□ irmt W*Irf « DM fM*M MM* 
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